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SERVES THEM ALL 


EN you apply a Seal-O-San finish, you share its 
benefits with every one who enters your gym. Team, 
coach, crowd, janitor—Seal-O-San serves them all. 


You protect your team against pulled tendons, torn liga- 
ments, or sprained ankles because the 100% non-slippery Seal- 
O-San finish permits quick starts and stops without skid or fall. 


And because you coach an injury-free squad, you boost 
yourself along to a successful season. Teamwork improves 
... plays “click” to ring up the points for victory . .. You help 
your janitor cut maintenance costs because the Seal-O-San 
finish keeps dirt and rubber burns on top of the floor .. 
easily removed by a dustless mop—without costly scrubbing. 


— 


You win the support of spectators because, on the beautiful, A 
speedy Seal-O-San floor, you give them their money’s worth 
by displaying the brand of basketball everybody enjoys. 


Today, more than 5000 coaches enjoy the advantages offered 
by Seal-O-San. Why not apply it on your gym floor—now? 
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~ SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK 
This Seal-O-Son Coaches Basketball Diges? 
<x will be treasured by every cooch in the 
country. conteins articles, diegroms, 
photes, and suggestions oh offense, 
= defense, fundamentels, ond tovrnoment 
ploy — written by America’s leading 
cooches. its contents ere of valve te 
university coach and high scheol coach 
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HOW MANY SWIMMERS CAN TRACE A 


CASE 


TO YOUR POOL? 


® Athlete’s foot can’t be kept out unless you keep 
swimmers out too. Yet you can easily combat it and 
control it... to prevent the blame or loss of good 
will that can follow fresh cases traced to your pool. 


Leading health authorities recommend a simple 
and effective precaution that any pool can eco- 
nomically employ... the use of hypochlorite foot- 
baths through which all swimmers must step. 


Perchloron, containing more than 70% active 
chlorine, is ideal for this purpose. Many of the 
country’s outstanding pools use Perchloron to chlo- 
rinate pool water, and also find it valuable as a dis- 
infecting spray for locker rooms and wash rooms. 


Perchloron is a dry, white, free-flowing powder 
that dissolves quickly in water. It is not only con- 
centrated, but it keeps well and holds its strength. 
Packed 12 handy-sized cans to the case. Write to- 
day for free booklet. Pennsylvania Salt Manufac- 
turing Company, Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
—New York « Chicago + St. Louis + Pittsburgh - 


Tacoma + Wyandotte. 


Perchioron 


NSYLVANIA SALT 
F 


TURING C PANY 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 


Aluminum Scaffold 


An aluminum scaffold that successfully solves 
of cleaning and painting the A. 
r swimming pools, or replacing fe light 
bulbs, has just been developed by the Aluminum 
Ladder Co. Constructed of strong aluminum, if will 
safely support a concentrated load of 200 Ibs. or a 
distributed load of 400 Ibs. The scaffold is furnished 
in two long sections of |4//, ft. ay and one short 
section, which can easily be taken from their storage 
room and assembled over the pool. When the long 
sections are fitted together, they will a 2-#. 
pool, and when the short section is added the scaffold 

will be 32 ft. long, enough to span a 25-ft. pool. 


Convex Backboard 


It is quite possible that the next revolutionary move 
in basketball will center around the shape of the back. 
board. Basketball men 
are beginning to realize 
that the old rectangular 
shaped bank has out- 
lived its usefulness. Sev- 
eral weeks ago, the 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
unveiled what may well 

bankin vice 
of the future. new 
bank, which is still in its 
experimental stage, is 
convex in its face to- 
ward the playing floor 
with the ends curved 
four inches in from the 
center surface. This type 
of board presents inter- 
esting ssibilities in 
the matter of corner 
shots. On courts which 
extend four feet behind 
the bank, a player may stand deep in the corner and 
shoot for the basket, an impossible try with the stand- 
ard flat backboard. The convex bank was a. 
thoroughly at the recent meeting of the N Bas 
ketball Committee. 


Safety Home Plate 


The Seamless Rubber Co., after extensive experi- 
mentation, has produced a home plate which will 
eliminate the hazards involved in sliding. bya 


white plate, 
which, wher 


dirt and 
the ground, does not show. When a —- slides into 
the plate, his spikes will ride up on the apron 


Pneumatic Dummy 


Marty Gilman, the Thomas Edison of the 
dummy business, has a new one on the ma 
first inflated football dummy. A/though it s 
sized dummy, 40-in. high, !4-in. diameter 
18-in base, Gilman's latest weighs only 12 
has sponge rubber handles on each side 
deflated and carried on trips. It is especie 
dummy scrimmage for shifting defenses 
trap plays. It absorbs shock in blocking. 
both, the field, The players 

bout p 
tor the summer. 
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They Say Army Marches 


2 


_ on its Stomach 


° 


Di. you ever see an army march on 
its stomach? Of course not. That’s just a 
fancy way of putting it. But there’s no fancy 
way around the fact that the flying feet of an 
athlete are a first essential to 4is perform- 
ance. That’s why top-flight athletes invari- 
ably specify shoes of Genuine Kangaroo. 


And just as Kangaroo shoes are an in- 
valuable aid to champions, they are also 
invaluable to less experienced athletes who 
strive for every advantage that proper 
equipment will afford them. 


Investigate shoes of Genuine Kangaroo. 
You will find that this leather is 17% 
stronger, weight for weight, than any other 
leather . . . 14% lighter at any given 
strength, adds zip and split-second dash 
to the efforts of its wearers. 


You owe it to your team to specify 
Kangaroo when you order shoes. 
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March, p. 6. 
Recctunnr for the High School Girl, Feb 


ruary, p. 14 
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by Roy J. Wietz 


J. Wietz introduced himself to Scho- 
lsstic Coach readers last September with an 
sticle entitled “Four Fundamental Line 
Blocks." At the time, he was coaching the line 
st Morrison R. Waite High School in Toledo, 
Ohio. He has since moved on to the University 
of Vermont, where he now coaches the varsity 
ine. The author is an old hand at the business. 
After graduating from the University of Illi- 
soi, where he played guard on the Western 
Conference championship teams of 1927 and 
28, he coached the line at Miami University 
(Ohio) for five years (1930-35) and then put 
in three more seasons at Waite. 


\ ] HILE tackling is the essence 
of defensive football, the 
lineman, to bring down the 

runner, must first reach him; and 
when opposed by good blockers, this 
is easier said then done. A good deal 
of time, therefore, must be spent in 
devising, practising and perfecting 
various individual stunts which will 
enable the defensive lineman to get 
into position to tackle. 

The number and types of stunts 
depend upon several variable factors. 
For example, how many coaches are 
actually working with the squad? 
How much time do you have for the 
practice of fundamentals? What is 
the mental and physical development 
of the boys? How much emphasis do 
you place on defense? 


Ihave always taught my linemen 
that it is much easier to stop an op- 
ponent before he gets to the line, or 
on the line, than to wait for him in 
the open. For this task, a few defen- 
sive tricks, skillfully executed, pay 
greater dividends than a more exten- 
sive variety only half learned. It 
goes without saying that a man with 
a large repertoire of well-learned 
stunts has a distinct advantage over 
the fellow who has not. But there are 
few high school boys who can as- 
similate a heterogeneous assortment 
of defensive tactics. Therefore, I 
leach all my boys certain standard 
and special fundamentals, adding 
new stunts only if the player has the 
ability to absorb them. 


In general, all linemen are instilled 
with the idea of getting across the 
of scrimmage, protecting their 
own territory while doing:so and 
‘mashing to the core of the attack or 
Carrier. When they have accom- 
plished all this, they must be in a 
Position to tackle. 
in laying the foundation for a de- 
ensive line, we start with stance. 
basic position is of utmost im- 
portance and consequently consider- 
me time is spent with the new boys. 
‘printer, to assure a speedy get- 


DEFENSIVE FUNDAMENTALS AND STUNTS 


A basic repertory of individual weapons 
for the high school defensive lineman 


away, does not start from a standing 
position but rather from a crouch 
close to the ground. The same law of 
body mechanics is applied in defen- 
sive line play. Our linemen are 


taught two types of stances—three- - 


point and four-point. 

A four-point stance is employed 
by the guards and center, and some- 
times the tackles, when they have 
been backed up to their own goal 
line. They assume a position with the 
feet parallel and shoulder-width 
apart, knees bent, rump low, back 
parallel to the ground or inclined 
slightly upward, head up, neck 
bulled, hands on ground shoulder- 


The three-point stance has greater 
strength and flexibility than either 
the four-point or semi-crouch, and 
is particularly adaptable to the play 
of the center, guards and tackles. The 
boy lines up with his feet shoulder- 
width. apart and one foot farther back 
than the other, the distance varying 
with the type of boy. As a rule, a 
tall man will have the rear foot far- 
ther back than will the short stocky 
type, although there is no set rule. 

The weight is well distributed on 
the balls of both feet and the 
grounded hand. The knees are well 
bent with the rear member practi- 
cally touching the ground at times. 


Straight Arm Shiver 


width apart, fist closed, weight of the 
body resting on the closed fingers and 
the thumbs extended. We like to 
compare the lineman with a kanga- 
roo, who gets his drive from the rear 
legs. 

The lineman may vary the four- 
point stance by lining up with one 
foot considerably back of the other. 
The rest of the body assumes prac- 
tically the same relative positions. 
The feet are still shoulder-width 
apart and pointing straight ahead, 
with the weight distributed on the 
balls of the feet and the hands. The 
main drive is made from the front 
leg, but the rear foot comes forward 
with the first step. Both of these four- 
point stances have their advantages, 
but they are not perfect by any 
means. They have a tendency to 
cramp the lineman and to limit the 
use of his hands and range of vision. 


The hips are fairly low, and, if pos- 
sible, on a line over the rear knee. 
The back is parallel and straight, or 
inclined slightly upward. The head 
is up and watching the ball. The hand 
opposite the forward foot is on the 
ground, fist closed and thumb ex- 
tended. The other hand may be car- 
ried at the side with the elbow 
slightly extended or held shoulder 
level, elbow bent, in a position to hit 
quickly with a powerful or sideward 
blow. From this position, the player 
can make the necessary adjustments 


‘ for the type of stunt he intends to 


use. The three-point is a fairly re- 
laxed stance and suitable on almost 
any part of the field. 

The semi-crouched or two-point 
stance is quite adaptable to the play 
of the end or tackle when there is a 
possibility of a long gaining play. 
The feet are usually shoulder-width 
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apart or slightly under with the rear 
foot well behind the forward, as in 
a three-point stance. The knees are 
flexed, the body bent well forward 
at the hips and the back straight but 
inclined at a 45 degree angle. The 
head is up and the hands low, but 
far enough away from the body to 
ward off any potential blockers. 
From this stance, the player may 
move either foot forward as he 
deems advisable. The weight of the 
body may be evenly distributed on 
both feet or strong over one foot. 


Standard stunts 


After absorbing the instruction on 
stance, the players are ready to be 
taught the individual stunts. They 
are first shown the four standard de- 
fensive stunts—the straight arm 
shiver, shoulder charge and straight 
arm, submarine and lift. 

The straight arm shiver is the most 
practical of all and easy to learn. It 
is especially adaptable te _ short 
stocky linemen, and may be used 
from either a three- or four-point 
stance. The success of the maneuver 
depends on a quick charge and a 
good follow up of hands and legs. 

The player strikes with the heels 
of the hand, fingers up, either on or 
near the point of the shoulder, or the 
junction of the neck and shoulder. 
The arms are straight both at the 
time of contact and after completion 
of the stunt. One or both knees may 
be touching the ground, but the feet, 
which are shoulder-width apart, are 
following up with short digging steps 
to develop power and maintain posi- 
tion. In this maneuver, the lineman 
should keep his body in as close to 
a straight line as possible. 

The shoulder charge and straight 
arm requires fine timing and is used 


primarily when playing against two 
men. It can be used from a position 
in front of one man or directly in the 
seam between the two. 

A step is taken with the forward 
or backward foot, as the case may be, 
but on the side to which the player 
intends to strike with his shoulder 
and arm. When the initial charge is 
made to the right, as in the accom- 
panying illustration, the right foot 
is planted and the shoulder and el- 
bow driven into the opponent’s 
shoulder or side. In the next move- 
ment, the opposite foot is brought 
forward and the heel of the left hand 
(elbow locked) is whipped up into 
the junction of the other opponent’s 
head and shoulders. On the third 
movement, the right shoulder and 
arm are released from their position. 
The right arm, with elbow locked, 
is whipped up and the heel of the 


Submarine 
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hand is driven into the opponent's 
hip bone. From then on, it is up to 
the defensive man to force his ad- 
vantage by widening the gap and 
forcing the play. 

We have found that a distinct ad- 
vantage is gained by using the 
shoulder and elbow first and then 
using the hands; first, it tends to 
keep the lineman in a low crouched 
position; second, there is less likeli- 
hood of the opponent getting into 
the hip; and, third, with the arms in 
closer to the body, the player is more 
apt to move his feet quicker than if 
he depended on the arms for protec- 
tion. 

To our way of thinking, the sub- 
marine ranks first for consistency in 
effectiveness. It can be used by either 
a large, slow man or the quick agile 
type. | 

From either a three- or four-point 
stance, the lineman drives forward 
quickly and with as much power as 
he can muster. The head and shoul- 
ders move forward in a dipping fash- 
ion and are driven as far forward 
as possible through the opponent's 
legs or in the seam between two op- 
ponents. The hands are carried un- 
der the chest, the back level with the 
ground and the legs up under the 
hips: or slightly behind, but at any 
rate moving forward with choppy 
steps. 

When resistance is met, the player 
straightens his arms quickly, lifts 
his head and shoulders and by con- 
tinual digging with his feet is able 
to clear himself. When working 
against opponents who play extreme 
ly low, it is sometimes valuable at 
the end of the maneuver to execute 
a handstand in order to completely 
throw them off-balance and at 
same time come up in a tackling P® 
sition. 
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The lift is a difficult stunt for the 
offense to break up and is used on 
only one man. It is a very effective 
stunt when employed by a man of 
considerable strength, size and 
weight. 

The player makes his charge from 
either a three-point or semi-crouch 
position with one or both arms hang- 
ing low, palms facing the opponent. 
As the man steps out with the rear 
leg, he swings his hands up quickly 
and powerfully with a scooping mo- 
tion into the opponent’s chest. If the 
blow is powerful and enough drive 
is generated with the feet, the op- 
ponent’s charge will either be com- 
pletely stopped or rendered ineffec- 
tive enough to place the defensive 
man in a distinctly advantageous 
position to tackle. 


Special stunts 


When the lineman has been thor- 
oughly schooled in the standard 
stunts, several special defensive 
fundamentals may be added to his 
repertoire. , 

The leap frog is a good surprise 
stunt to pull against a low playing 
offensive lineman. From a three- 
point or semi-crouch position, the 
player throws his hands into the 
small of the opponent’s back or but- 
locks, and with a good push - off 
sttaddle-vaults over the man. A 
fod leap is often obtained which 
will permit the player to drive on at 
full speed to meet the play. This 
stunt is probably most effective when 
“te IS a possibility of a long gain- 
Mg play such as a pass or kick. It 

d not be attempted too fre- 
quently. 

The knee clip is most effectively 
Wed by a tackle playing to the out- 

of an unflanked end. From a 


three-point or semi-crouch position, 
he drives the hand nearest the oppo- 
nent into the latter’s shoulder or to 
the junction of the neck and shoul- 
der. The blow is administered down- 
wards with a locked elbow (if possi- 
ble). At the same time, the lineman 
strikes the opponent in the back of 
the knee joint with the side of the op- 
posite hand, using a swinging side- 
ward and downward motion to do 
this. This causes a breakdown in his 
charge and gives the lineman an ex- 
cellent opportunity to get into posi- 
tion for the play. 

The wedging-the-gap stunt is ef- 
fective against two men who have a 
gap between them, preferably a 
tackle against a wingback and an 
end. The charge is very much like 
that of the submarine. It must be low 
and directed between the two oppo- 
nents. As the player charges, the 
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hands are thrown up and forward, el- 
bows locked, in the shape of a wedge. 
When the elbows pass the shoulders 
of the opponents, they are jerked 
sideways to widen the gap. Continual 
hard driving with the feet and legs 
are necessary to force the defensive 
man through to a tackling position. 


General hints 


1. Start with the ball, get across 
the line, not too deep or too shallow 
as to be completely out of the play. 


2. Work toward the core of the at- 
tack. 


3. Take the initiative and get the 
start on your opponent. 


4. When in doubt as to your nor- 
mal spacing, spread your arms and 
let your partner do the same. If the 
tackles are properly spaced, the three 
or two center men will be approxi- 
mately correct. 

5. Adjust your defensive tactics 
with consideration to the following: 
(a) position of the opponent on the 
field; (b) type of play, down and dis- 
tance to go; (c) time left to play; (d) 
formation and position of best offen- 
sive player; (e) position of the rest 
of the defensive line. Watch the ball 
and get the jump. 

6. Don’t try to punish your oppo- 
nent with your hands. The real ob- 
ject is to check his charge or to raise 
and lift him, or to divert his charge 
and make it ineffective. 

7. Don’t make your line play a 
wrestling match. Strike forward and 
to the ball. 

8. Strike forward with the arms, 
elbows and shoulders, as the feet 
move forward. 

9. If you get through without any 
resistance, keep low and watch for a 
mouse-trap. 


Wedging the Gap 
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Stride For 
Distance 


a. ACHIEVE a full speed stride 
w 


ith a minimum output of en- 
ergy, the distance runner must stress 
muscle relaxation, rhythm and 
breathing facility. A study of the ac- 
company ing progressive action strips 
will show how this may be accom- 
plished. On the left, Alex Northrup 
of Harvard is shown leading Howie 
Borck of Manhattan in the 1938 
1C.4-A mile race at Randall’s Island 
(N. Y.). The two men have just killed 
off the rest of the field and are going 
into the last lap. 


Both milers are thoroughly re- 
laxed and running easily. From 
Northrup’s clenched fists, it is appar- 
ent that he is making more use of 
his arms than Borck. The Manhattan 
runners hands are cupped rather 
than clenched, promoting thorough 
relaxation of the forearms. The trunk 
angle in distance running is straight- 
er than in the middle distances, and 
the foot touches the ground so that 
work is more evenly distributed 
among the muscles of the leg. While 
Northrup uses a standard ball-heel 
landing, Borck evidently favors a 
landing with the heel first (fifth pic- 
ture). Some experts recommend this 
type of landing because it relieves 
the driving muscles from the land- 
ing jar. Borck won this race in 4 m. 
s.,a new I.C. 4-A record. 


The runner on the right, Ralph 
Schwarzkopf of Michigan, is a pic- 
mre runner. He is built like Nor- 
| Grup, tall and powerful, and is ad- 
i. dicted to somewhat the same style of 
ae, funning. He is shown here during a 
late stage of the invitation 3000- 
meter run at the Penn Relays last 
year. Since he has to run almost 
twice as far as Borck and Northrup, 
Schwarzkopf emphasizes a slower 
fdence and a shorter stride. He is 
well relaxed in the shoulders and 
atms, and correctly breathing 
rough both the nose and mouth. 
Mote the fine angle of the trunk in 
@e fourth picture. Normally the 
Munk angle in distance running is 
Mout 5 to 10 degrees, as compared 
mlSdegrees in middle distance run- 
amg and 25 in sprinting. The action 
the arms and the extension of the 

foot are also dependent on 
Melength of the race. The longer the 
mee the less vigorous are these move- 
ments. Schwarzkopf entered this 
mas an added starter and finished 
* defeating Don Lash among oth- 
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INTRAMURAL TRACK AND FIELD PROGRAM 


A comprehensive three-year plan administered 


By Lourence Janssen 


Lourence Janssen, chairman of the depart- 
ment of physical education at the Sacramento, 
Calif., Senior High School, outlines the unique 
features of the track and field program he is 
administering to |!,400 boys. 


HE traditional disparity in 
the average school between . 


the members actually par- 
ticipating in athletics and the stu- 
dent body as a whole was once so 


. great, that for many years athletics 


and physical education were looked 
‘upon as separate phases of the school 
program, Athletics were limited to a 
few carefully trained students, and 
these alone received the benefits of 
this type of instruction. On the other 
hand, for the great rank and file of 
the high school body, physical edu- 
cation offered the less enjoyable ex- 
ercises of the gymnasium, performed 
two or three times a week according 
to the requirements. 

The trend today is to bring the two 
departments together. It is common- 
ly realized that if athletics possess 
enjoyment and worthwhile values 
for the gifted few who participate on 
an interscholastic basis, then all stu- 
dents should have their chance to re- 
ceive similar opportunities and ben- 
efits. 

Our modern intramural program 
is dedicated to this purpose. This 
movement has affected the entire 
athletic structure. By promoting a 
wide variety of sports, it has*greatly 
broadened not onlv its own program 
but the interscholastic program as 
well. The intramural movement has 
been instrumental in developing new 
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during the regular physical education periods 


types of inter-school competition, 
such as Play Days and Sports Days. 
Probably its greatest educational 
contribution, however, has been the 
placing of value upon informal rec- 
reation as well as upon organized 
athletic competition. 

According to Mitchell and Mason, 
the intramural program has followed 
three lines of procedure: that of fea- 
turing and popularizing many new 
sports; that of surrounding the more 
strenuous activities with training 
regulations and health safeguards; 
and that of offering skilled instruc- 
tion to novices who would have been 
entirely neglected under the old sys- 
tem of athletic participation. 

At Sacramento, the activities in 
the intramural. program supplement 
the physical education work. The 
students are first given instruction 
on sports fundamentals in the gym- 
nasium, after which they are offered 
the opportunity to experience the 
game in intramural competition. No- 
where is this coalescent set-up so 
forcefully illustrated as in the track 
and field program. 


Physical education set-up 


Before broaching this program, 
however, the writer believes it will 
help the reader to know something 
first about the physical education 
set-up. When a boy enrolls at Sac- 
ramento he is given a choice of tak- 
ing physical education or R.O.T.C. 
The boys who choose physical edu- 
cation are immediately given a phys- 
ical examination by the school physi- 
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cian and placed in one of the three 
levels of the program: active physi- 
cal education, limited activity or rest 
The boys placed in active physical 
education are free to participate in 
any or all of the activities offered in 
the regular physical education pro- 
gram. Those in limited activity are 
confined to those activities recom- 
mended by the physician, and those 
assigned to rest groups are given 
complete rest under supervision of 
the school nurse for one hour each 
school day. About 88 percent qualify 
for regular activity, about 10 per- 
cent for the limited group and two 
percent for the rest group. 


Three levels 


The program is based on a three- 
year plan of sophomore, junior and 
senior levels. The boys qualifying 
for regular activity are weighed, 
measured for height and checked for 
age, and then classified according to 
the California three-point classifica- 
tion system into eight groups— 
sophomore A, B and C; junior A, B 
and C; and senior A and B. The 
California three-point system classi- 
fies the boys according to their 
weight in pounds, height in half 
inches and age in months. For exam- 
ple, a boy 18 years of age, six feet 
tall and weighing. 160 pounds will 
have a total of 520 exponents (age: 
18 x 12 mos. = 216 exponents; 
height: 72 x 2 = 144; weight: 160 
x 1 = 160, for a grand total of 520). 
Boys having more than 459 expo- 
nents are classified as A’s, those hav- 
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ing less than 460 but more than 429 
as B’s, and those having less than 
430 as C’s. The boys are re-classified 
at the beginning of each semester and 
must compete in the group in which 
the classification places them. 

Each boy taking physical educa- 
tion has an individual steel locker in 
which he may store gym suits, shoes 
and other athletic equipment. Show- 
ers and towels are available after 
participation in an activity. The fa- 
cilities for track and field are excel- 
lent. The school has a quarter-mile 
track and a field completely laid out 
with jumping and pole vaulting pits 
and standards, raised runways, shot 
put rings, hurdles, etc. 


Course on five events 

During the first semester, the boys 
taking sophomore (first year) physi- 
cal education are given a three weeks 
instructional course on five events: 
the 100-yard dash, a 60-yard race 
over four 30-inch hurdles, shot put, 
high jump, and broad jump. At the 
end of the instructional period, the 
entire group must take achievement 
tests in each of the five events. 

The program for the upper sopho- 
mores is different. These boys are 
given a three weeks course on the 
following events: the 220- and 440- 
yard dashes, a 60-yard race and a 
10-yard race over four 30-inch 
hurdles, the football throw for dis- 
tance and the pole vault. Each boy 
is tested in the sprints, hurdles, and 
on either the pole vault or football 
throw, the boy having an option for 
the fifth event. 

By the end of the first year, the 
boys have experienced sprinting, 
middle distance running, broad 
jumping, high jumping, low hur- 
dling, pole vaulting, shot putting and 
throwing the football. An additional 


three weeks of instruction in track 
and field is given during each se- 
mester in the junior year. All the 
events taken up in the first year are 
reviewed and distance running add- 
ed to the schedule. Each boy then 
chooses five events in which he 
wishes to be tested. The number of 
points the boy scores in these events 
determines his grade in track and 
field. 

A comparatively small percentage 
of boys compete in intramural track 
during the senior level. We have 
found that by this time the unusually 
gifted trackmen have gone out for 
varsity track and that the less tal- 
ented boys have drifted into such 
spring interschool sports as baseball, 
for which 125 boys report annually, 
swimming and life saving (60), golf 
(15), tennis (25), crew (25), and 
spring football (40). About half of 
the total number of boys on these 
varsity teams are seniors. This makes 
it possible to give individual atten- 
tion to each senior registering for in- 
tramural track. On this level, the 
boy is given more advanced work 
than in his junior year and particu- 
lar emphasis is placed on condition- 
ing. 

At the conclusion of the program 
in the senior year, each boy in the 


regular physical education classes 
has had instruction, has had oppor- 
tunity for participation and has 
been tested in every type of event. 
Our system of achievement scales 
developed for evaluating the work of 
the individual student is based on 
the presumption that the maximum, 
mean and minimum achievements of 
a group of sophomore boys are usual- 
ly lower than that of a correspond- 
ing number of junior boys of the 
same athletic classification. 

The reader at this point may be 
puzzled by the exact connection be- 
tween the physical education pro- 
gram and the intramural program. 
At Sacramento, we contend that in- 
tramurals do not necessarily have 
to be conducted after school or out- 
side the physical education class pe- 
riod. As long as they provide an op- 
portunity for mass participation, 
they are serving their full function. 

We feel that no activity in which 
the students participate should be 
considered extra-curricular. Hence, 
we give instruction in the physical 
education period and encourage 
further preparatory participation 
after school (optional). The testing 
is done during the regular gym pe- 
riods. The outstanding achievements 


are posted on the bulletin board. 


STRATOSPHERE INVASION: The pictures below reveal the efficiency of Bill Harding's form. 
The Yale athlete blends at least five different movements into one coordinated whole. After ob- 
taining optimum speed, he plants the pole (No. 2) and goes right into the swing up. Since he is 
a right-handed vaulter, he takes off from his left foot. During the ascension, the arms are fully 
extended and the body close to the pole. As the pole approaches a perpendicular position in 
No. 8, Harding starts his pull up with a strong flexion of the arms. The forward and upward 
momentum of the legs are still operating, but since he must face the runway in order to get the 
most out of his pull up, it is necessary for him to execute a half turn. He accomplishes the twist 
and pull up simultaneously (Nos. 8-10) by permitting the right leg to swing unchecked until the 
foot is well above the crossbar (No. 9). At this instant, the left leg is kicked ee upward 
and outward. This turns Harding around into a handstand position facing the runway (No. 10). 
At this stage, the pole is in a vertical position and the vaulter is ready for the flyaway. He ex- 
ecutes a vigorous and simultaneous extension of both arms, which elevates the hips still farther 
over the bar (No. | 1). This is the highest point of the lift and the legs are already inning to 
drop. From this position, Harding performs his throwaway. This consists of a release of the pole 
by a slight flip of the hands away from the pit. Thess relaxed, he then drops into the pif. 
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Action 


fast and furious, is the thing that 3 


keeps the large crowds coming 
back every year to see the Beloit 
Relay Carnival, the Midwest's 
only night intercollegiate track 
meet. A time schedule covering 
two and a half hours keeps every 
runner busy from 7:45 P. M. to 
10:15. The pictures above and 
below show what the meet looks 
like without a background of 
blue skies and sunlight. The pic- 
ture directly above shows Eldon 
Lindstrom of Whittier College 
breaking the tape after clipping 
off a very respectable 9.6s. for 
the 100-yd. dash. The runner di- 
rectly below is Chuck Fenske of 
Wisconsin, who ran a special 
1000-yard race in 2m. 10.2s. 
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is provided by fireworks, pag- 
eantry, and the array of pulchri- 
tude on the left. The girl in the 
center (in white) is the carnival 
queen, selected by popular vote 
at Beloit College. Her atten- 
dants represent the various so- 
rorities. The principal function of 
this court is to preside over the 
victory ceremony following each 
event. The athletes gather around 
the “throne room" and amid 
much pomp and circumstance 
receive their awards from the 
queen. (No wonder the boys are 
turning in such excellent per- 
formances.) The officials also do 
their bit to brighten up the car- 
nival by wearing white helmets. 
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A RELAY CARNIVAL UNDER THE LIGHTS 


Beloit's nocturnal track rendezvous for the 


By L. A. Means 


gh it is gee a small college affair, 
the Beloit (Wis.) night intercollegiate relay 
carnival is one of the fastest growing track 
meets in the country. The story of its growth 
dace 1937 comes from L. A. Means, who, as 
sihletic director at Beloit College, also serves 
gs director of the carnival. 


HREE years ago, the first an- 

nual Beloit Relays attracted 

11 colleges and 120 athletes. 
In 1938, seventeen colleges and five 
high schools unfurled their banners 
and sent 200 competitors into action. 
The growing popularity of this event 
was even more marked this year. 
For the third annual carnival, 
twenty - nine colleges and six high 
schools brought 400 athletes to Be- 
loit to compete under the lights. The 
1940 meet is already an assured suc- 
cess. Every 1939 participant has sig- 
nified its intention of returning next 
year, and seven other colleges from 
Ohio, Colorado, Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania, California, and Illinois have 
already decided to send teams to the 
1940 carnival. 

The tremendous growth of the Be- 
loit Relays may be attributed to sev- 
eral factors. For one, it is the only 
carnival in the United States which 
offers the smaller colleges such a 
splendid opportunity to compete on a 
large scale against colleges in their 
own class. The great relay meets at 
Drake, Texas, Pennsylvania, and 
Kansas serve more as the rendezvous 
for the nation’s track greats. In each 
of these meets, the smaller schools 
must compete against colleges and 
universities many times their size, 
and, as a result, do not stand a chance 
in most of the events. 

Beloit is strictly a small college 
carnival. The strength of the compet- 
ing teams is usually nicely distrib- 
uted and the races unusually close. 
To insure a square deal for all con- 
cerned, only colleges willing to ob- 
serve the three-year rule for this 
meet are permitted to enter. 

Another important factor influ- 
encing the growth of the meet is the 
fact that it is always held at night 
under the floodlights. Besides offer- 
ing the students the unaccustomed 
novelty of watching athletics under 

€ stars, nocturnal events also per- 
mit the working man to enjoy them. 

cally every night venture into 
athletics has proven successful, base- 
ball and football being shining ex- 
amples. There is no reason why 
rack, too, cannot flourish as a spec- 
lator sport under the lights, 

At Beloit, a city that had never 
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smaller colleges attracts capacity crowds 


before had more than 300 out to any 
kind of track meet, some 2,000 spec- 
tators turned up to see the carnival 
the first year. Last year 3,000 saw the 
meet, and this year a capacity crowd 
of 4,000 attended, the major part of 
the concrete stadium being sold out 
long in advance. Our future problem 
will be how to handle the fast grow- 


‘ing track public. The West Coast Re- 


lays at Fresno State, the only other 
intercollegiate night carnival, also 
reports record-breaking crowds. 


If the performances at Beloit may 
be taken as an index, athletes also 
seem to thrive on night competition. 
This year one of the fastest sprint 
records hung up anywhere in the 
United States was made by Eldon 
Lindstrom of Whittier College, Calif., 
when he twice sped over the 100 
yards in 9.6s. Ralph Halla of Yank- 
ton College, S. D., clipped off a mile 
in 4m. 23s., and Chuck Fenske of 
Wisconsin, in a special 1000-yard at- 
tempt to break the existing world’s 
record at that distance, missed it by 
only .5s., the watches catching him 
in 2m. 10.2s. Coe College’s 440-yard 
relay team set a mark of 42.7s. which 
has stood for two years, as has Grin- 
nell’s record of 47.5s. in the 360-yard 
shuttle hurdle relay. 


Floodlighting layout 


The first year at Beloit, people at- 
tended out of curiosity. The past two 
years they have returned with 
friends, and the area from which 
spectators come is widening rapid- 
ly. Only one thing will keep people 
coming back to see track meets in 
such numbers, and that is plenty of 
action. The spectators are also treat- 
ed with lots of fireworks, nicely ar- 
ranged pageantry and plenty of 
bands and music. 

It doesn’t take very much effort of 
an unusual nature to conduct a night 
track meet. The Beloit College sta- 
dium is equipped with little more 
than the average illumination. 

On one side of the field behind 
bleachers which extend eight rows 
high, there are four steel poles 60 ft. 
high rising from the ground level. 
On the other side of the field on top 
of the 60-ft. concrete stadium wall, 
there are four more steel poles 30 ft. 
high, making a total height of 90 ft. 
These eight poles have six floodlights 
each with a total wattage of 72,000 
watts. An additiogial 18,000 watts are 
used for ramps, parking, etc. Al- 


though one set of poles is about 55 ft. 
from the sideline and the other 110 
ft. away, the disparity seems to work 
out satisfactorily. There are no poles 
to obstruct the vision of the specta- 
tors and the plant, operating at 10 
percent over-voltage, provides plen- 
ty of light. Incidentally, a few spe- 
cial lights are added to enhance the 
pageantry and to aid the jumpers. 


Everything possible is done to in- 
sure top-flight competition. The 
track is arranged in seven lanes with 
staggered starts for every relay. For 
the field events, there are plenty of 
markers to indicate the best dis- 
tances and separate pits which per- 
mit the events to be run off simul- 
taneously and quickly. 


Nine relays, each in two sections, 
plus three special track events, keep 
all runners busy in a time schedule 
covering two hours and twenty min- 
utes. The schedule is carefully ar- 
ranged so that there are no dull 
stretches for the spectators. Victory 
ceremonies take up the slack be- 
tween heats and sections of the track 
events. Even the officials lend color 
to the occasion by being equipped 
with unique outfits. This year the 55 
officials at Beloit did their share to 
brighten up the carnival by showing 
up for their chores in. tropical hel- 
mets, black coats and white trousers. 

The ceremonies started promptly 
at 7:30 with a welcome over the 
public address system by the carni- 
val queen, selected by popular vote 
of Beloit students. After her speech, 
the queen, accompanied by six at- 
tendants, took her place on the 
throne, an artistically decorated 
platform with five steps leading to 
the throne proper. From this plat- 
form, the queen attended the busi- 
ness of medal distribution. 


High schools in Wisconsin are also 
finding out that night track is a pay- 
ing proposition. At Wisconsin Rap- 
ids during the past seven years, the 
fine indoor meet has grown rapidly 
under the energetic leadership of 
Principal Ritchie and Coach Carl 
Klandrud. The Wisconsin Fox Val- 
ley night carnivals for high schools 
have been running for six years, and 
always attract large crowds. Pat 
Dawson at Janesville started his 
Rock Valley carnival two years ago, 
and it is growing fast. Other night 
high school meets are being success- 
fully held at Madison, Wis., May- 
wood, Ill., and at the Kemper Mili- 
tary Academy in Missouri. 
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FROM OIL SIGNS TO FIELD MARKERS 


A few deft touches to discarded oil signs 
make them acceptable as field markers 


By Frank Colucci 


Frank Colucci, physical education director 
at the McKinley Junior High and Elementary 
School in Flint, Mich., is blessed with an in- 
ventive bend of mind which manifests itself in 
various ways. Prior to his solution of the field 
marker problem, he invented a game called 
shuffle hockey which was published in Scho- 
lastic Coach last February. 


HILE facilities condition 
what one can accomplish in a 
physical education program, 


the progressive administrator is not 
daunted by a limitation of play areas 
or equipment. In effect, limited facili- 
ties offer nothing more than a chal- 
lenge. They are obstacles in the way 
to the realization of the general ob- 
jectives of the program. 

These obstacles impose a severe 
hardship on the man who is responsi- 
ble for the administration of the pro- 
gram. Where play apea is restricted, for 
example, it becomes an arduous task 
to work out a full program of activi- 
ties. Yet, rather than prune the pro- 
gram, many high school and college 
physical educators are conducting as 
many as four activities on a playing 
field normally used for only one. 

The difficulties in administering such 
a program are numerous. For one, it 
becomes a problem to keep each of the 
fields properly marked and set off from 
the others, especially in elementary 
schools where student help is not al- 
ways available. And yet if this is not 
done, the activities will tend to overlap 
each other, cause confusion among the 
players and in general work against 
the best interests of the program. 


Revamped signs safe 


With these thoughts in mind, the 
writer devised a series of field markers 
which should solve the problem satis- 
factorily. The markers are nothing but 
revamped gasoline signs, originally 
used by the big companies to advertise 
their brand of gasoline or oil. They can 
easily be placed on the playing field 
without endangering the safety of the 
players. Where play area is limited and 


it is necessary to create a few extra 
playing fields, the signs will make a 
good saving in time, money and en- 
ergy. 

Since these signs come in different 
sizes and shapes, it is advisable to use 
a standard size sign in order to lend 
balance and a decorative touch to the 
play area. Figs. 1 and 2 show how the 
signs may serve as field markers. The 
first illustration shows the completely 
assembled sign with a paint job con- 
cealing the blurb. The second illustra- 


div, 


tion shows the sign and post part after 
the base has been unscrewed. The post 
part is inserted into the ground with 


only the face showing above the soil. 


This is the more practical marker of 
the two because it cannot be removed 
from the field by souvenir hunters. 

The sign is painted a bright color (on 
both sides), preferably orange or yel- 
low, with a dark stripe running down 
the center. This stripe should be at 
least three inches wide and of a dark 
color. A yellow background and black 
stripe or an orange background and 
black stripe are good color combina- 
tions for all-weather use. 


Fig. 5 


48 


When the signs are placed at the cor- 
ners of the field, the center stripe acts 
as a determining agent and always 
faces the opposite corner of the field. 
If the signs are used at the center of 
the field, the stripe should face the op- 
posite side of the play area. 

These markers do away with the 
necessity of lines. However, they 
should not be used on football grid- 
irons unless the boys play the touch 
tackle game. 

For field hockey, speedball and soc- 
cer, several light furrows may 
made in the ground for goal tender and 
penalty areas, A home-made tool may 
easily be constructed for the job 
(Fig 3). Once the ridges are scraped 
along the ground, it is a simple matter 
to keep the furrows sharply defined. 

Fig. 4 shows how the signs may play 
an important role for advertising pur- 
poses, especially in front of the build- 
ing and in the halls. When used as an 
advertising medium, the signs may 
painted with many attractive colors. 

Fig. 4 may also be pressed into ser- 
vice as a marker for distance throws 
with a soccer, basketball, baseball or 
softball (Fig. 5). The oil signs may be 
used very handily to control the 
crowds at various indoor and outdoor 


activities. 


Np Figs. | and 2 
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by Bernard F. Oakes 


This article appeared originally in the Sep- 
tember, 1935, issue of Scholastic Coach, and 
is reprinted in response to numerous requests. 
The writer, Bernard F. Oakes, is head coach at 
the University of Oklahoma and author of 


"Football Line Play.” 


be used to good advantage in 

teaching football fundamen- 
tals. After explanation and demon- 
stration of fundamentals by the 
coach, players can practice for form 
at full speed against charging sleds 
and blocking dummies. 

The charging sled is of great help 
in developing the shoulder charge. 
Players should line up the same dis- 
tance from the sled as they would 
from their opponents in scrimmage. 
In using a sled with seven posts all 
the linemen from end to end can take 
their places, or seven candidates for 
one position may practice the charge 
together. (See page 16 for drawing.) 

I prefer having a complete line 
practice against the sled as a group. 
The centers can then be working 
with their linemen and also getting 
practice in passing the ball with their 
charge. It should be emphasized that 
the players make quick and hard 


Pires field equipment can 


FOOTBALL PRACTICE 


FIELD 


EQUIPMENT 


Authority on line presents work 


d 
3 
Wy 
r 
Too View ‘ 


Fove-Man Line Macnine 


6-256 


FOUR-MAN LINE MACHINE: In the diagram showing the end view (right), the 6 ft. 8 in. keel- 
shaped board forms the bottom of the sled and the upper left-hand corner the contacting surface. 


contact with the padded posts and 
not be allowed to run on their hands 
in following up the charge unless it is 
absolutely necessary to do so. Short 
digging steps should be demanded. 

Charging the sled a distance of 
eight or ten feet is sufficient, and af- 
ter a series of three charges using 
one shoulder, a rest period should be 


“A pair of end sleds 
should be on every 


¥ 


practice field,” ad- 
vises Coach Oakes. 
The 12-by-8-in. rectan- 
gular shaped plank on 
the uppermost part of 
the sled is heavily 


Too View 
0-2%4" 
 o- 


added and forms a 
ome which the de- 
fensive end is sup- 
pose to strike with 


nds. 


Side View 


Front View 


Eno Steo 


given while another line of candi- 


dates is put through the practice. The 
next time the opposite shoulder is 
used. 

If there are any faults in charging 
they will show up in practice on the 


_ charging sled. All the points, such as 


having the hips low, the feet well 
spread and the back straight and the 
elbows extended, must be observed 
by the coach and corrections made 
where needed. 

The charging sleds may also be 
used for practicing the straight-arm 
shiver. The padded ends represent 
the shoulders of an opponent imme- 
diately in front of each player. For 
the starting signal a ball is held on 
the ground by the coach or a player 
seated midway along the sled, and 
snapped as it would be by an offense. 

The players, to get a fast start, 
should be instructed to charge with 
the ball as it is moved. This charge 
should be continued three or four 
yards, the players driving the sled 
ahead of them and maintaining a cor- 
rect position. This practice develops 
the players so that they can shift 
their feet, use them forcefully, and 
maintain this position on their oppo- 
nents. 


The seven-man charging sled 
should have the uprights, overhang- 
ing parts of the top timbers, and de- 


_fensive board padded with heavy 


canvas which is tightly stuffed with 
upholsterer’s hair. An 18-ounce dou- 
ble filled canvas should be used, as it 
will then not have to be replaced 
each year. Upholsterer’s hair makes 
the best filler as it is springy and 
gives good protection. It also will not 
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2 STEPS 


BASKETBALL 
COACHES 


WINNING TEAMS 


Write for 
this FREE 
RECORD BOOK 


You'll find our special Record 
Book “How To Make Stars’ just 
what you've always wanted. Con- 
tains series of helpful charts for 
easy record-keeping of players’ 
faults as they occur. Gives you ac- 
curate checkup on every detail of 
play. Assists in promoting 
team play. Free on request to 
any coach. 


Make Gym Floors 
FAST and SAFE 
with 


PYRA-SEAL 


This better floor seal permits light- 
ning-fast play with slip-proof safe- 
ty. Preserves and beautifies. A glut- 
ton for punishment. Resists acids, 
alkalis, ink, hot and cold water. 
The best protection a gym floor 


can have. 
APPROVED and 
recommended by the 


Mable Flooring 

Mfrs. Assn., Na- 

tional Flooring 

Mfrs. Assn., and 
ead 


VESTAL CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
SAINT LOUIS NEW YORK 


absorb moisture, which would be a 
factor in rotting the canvas. 

Some coaches prefer a four-man 
line charging sled. The accompanying 
drawing of this type of sled is suit- 
able for both offensive and defensive 
work. The uprights for offensive 
practice and the defensive board 
should be padded the same as the 
seven-man sled. 

Close line play in modern football 
is a battle of lifts. The defensive 
players as well as those on the offen- 
sive attempt to raise their opponents 
as they charge. Being able to raise an 
opponent takes away much of the 
power of his charge and makes it pos- 
sible to move him one way or the 
other. On the charging sleds there 
are padded projections above the 
padded posts. Each of these repre- 
sents the trunk or body of an oppo- 
nent, while the lower post represents 
his legs. 

When practicing the offensive 
shoulder charge, the players are 
given the command “up” after four 
or five steps, and they then drop their 
hips as low as possible, drive upward 
with their shoulders and lift the front 
of the sled. In practicing the defen- 
sive straight-arm shiver against the 
defensive board, the players start 
their hands from a low position. 
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A pair of end sleds should be on 
every practice field. The ends, and 
also the tackles, can get a great deal 
of valuable practice by working on 
these sleds a few minutes efch day 
One of the most difficult assignments 
in end play is to rush across the line 
of scrimmage, advance just so far 
stop, play the interference and s ‘ 
in balance. These sleds should be 
placed about three yards back of an 
imaginary line of scrimmage with 
the bumpers pointing at an angle to- 
ward the defense. The defensive ends 
take their positions on the line of 
scrimmage and a little to the outside. 

Ends should be instructed to stay 
low and throw their feet and legs 
backward as they strike the sled with 
both hands. In the course of their 
practice they should execute pivots 
to release themselves from imaginary 
blocks, do some drifting after strik- 
ing the sled, and go through the 
entire repertoire of stunts demanded 
of an end. 

For open and downfield blocking 
practice, a dummy like the Gilman 
Comeback Dummy is a great help. It 
falls down when struck, then erects 
itself. An entire defensive team made 
up of these dummies can be used to 
good advantage in developing timing 
of plays and running of signals. 
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Dear Reader: 


We hope you have enjoyed SCHOLASTIC 
COACH and that it has been an aid to you in 
your work. To help us in our work of bringing out 
this magazine for the coming year, may we ask 
a special favor of you. Will you take five minutes 
ret ag time to answer the questions outlined 

elow. 


After you answer the questions, we have made 
it simple and convenient for you to return them 
to us. Just follow the directions repeated in the 
four corners of this page—no envelope required, 
no addressing to do,.no postage to pay. 

Thank you very much. 


G. HERBERT McCRACKEN 
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TOP FLAP, AND FINALLY 
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A STICKER OVER BACK OF 
ENVELOPE. 
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: Fold and Mail PUBLISHER 
| 
r 
: DURING THE COMING SCHOOL YEAR WE ARE CONTEMPLATING INSTALLING: 
Floodlighting equipment [] New Lockers Locker Locks [| 
Heat Lamp Whirlpool Bath Fencing Athletic Field 
The following stores are most frequently patronized by students of our high school: 
NAME ADDRESS 
DRUG STORES: A. 
B. 
CANDY STORES: A. 
B. 
STATIONERY STORE: 1. 
HABERDASHERY: A. 
B. 
JEWELRY: A. 
B. 
SPORTING GOODS: l. 
DEPARTMENT & CLOTHING: A. 
. Would you be interested in receiving posters and 
| 
: other material on prevention of colds? Schol Coach? 
Lj= = [|] = 
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Would you like to see more frequent editorial 
material on foods and training table menus in 
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Coaching School 
Directory 


N FOOTBALL INSTITUTE—Flush- 
way Two sessions: June 19-23 and June 
26-30. John Da Grosa, director. See adver- 
fisement in May issue. 
N COLLEGE—Boston, Mass. June 26- 
org John P. Curley, director. See adver- 
tisement on page 35. 
R UNIVERSITY—Indianapolis, Ind. Aug. 
am Paul D. Hinkle, director. See advertise- 
ment in May issue. 


ORADO STATE COLLEGE—Fort Collins, 
Toa. Aug. 14-18. H. W. Hughes, director. 


YTONA BEACH — Daytona Beach, Fla. 
— 21-26. G. R. Trogdon, director. See 
advertisement in May issue. 


KE UNIVERSITY—Durham, N. C. July 2!- 

7) Wallace Wade, director. See advertise- 
ment on this page. 

DULUTH STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE— 
Duluth, Minn. Aug. 14-19. Lloyd Peterson. 
See advertisement on page 34. 


INDIANA BASKETBALL SCHOOL—Logans- 
port, Ind. Aug. 14-18. Cliff Wells, director. 
See advertisement in May issue. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY — Bloomington, Ind. 
July 31-Aug. 4. Z. G. Clevenger, director. 


JOHNSTOWN COACHING SCHOOL— 
Johnstown, Pa. July 24-29. Albert Rubis, di- 
rector. See advertisement in May issue. 


KANSAS COACHING SCHOOL—Topeka, 
Kan. Aug. 21-26. E. A. Thomas, director. 


LONG ISLAND UNIVERSITY—Brooklyn, New 
York City (N. Y.). Aug. 21-28. Clair F. Bee. 
director. See advertisement on page 39. 


MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY—Missoula, 
Mont. July 5-19. Douglas A. Fessenden, di- 
rector. 


MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE — Spirit Lake, 
lowa. Aug. 14-19. J. M. Saunderson, direc- 
tor. 


NAMPA COACHING SCHOOL — Nampa, 
ida. Aug. 21-25. Harold A. White, director. 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE—Flushing, 
N. Y. Aug. 29-Sept. 2. Stanley Woddward, 


director. 


NEW YORK STATE COACHES ASSN.—Ham- 
_ N. Y. June 26-July |. William T. Graf, 
rector. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY — Evanston, 
lll. Aug. 14-26. K. L. Wilson, director. See 
adverlisement on page 36. 


PENN STATE COLLEGE—State College, Pa. 
Main Session, July 3-Aug. 11; Inter-Session, 
June 13-30; Post-Session, Aug. 14-Sept. |. 
See advertisement in May issue. 


SANTA ROSA COACHING SCHOOL — 
Santa Rosa, California. June 1-3. Stanley B. 
Cropley, director. 


TEXAS H. S. FOOTBALL COACHES ASSN.— 


Houston, T A 
eect ex. Aug. 7-12. W. B. Chapman, 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO—Boulder City, 


Colo, June |6-July 22. Dean Harold Ben- 
jamin, director. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS—Urbana, Ill. Dr. 
- C. Staley, director. 


OF KENTUCKY—Lexington, Ky. 
Aug. 7-12. M. E. Potter, director. 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA—Chap- 
N.C. Aug. 21-Sept. 2. R. A. Fetzer, 
rector. See advertisement on page 34. 


MEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY—Morgantown, 
 '& Aug. 7-12, Alden W. Thompson, di- 
See advertisement in May issue. 


~CROUSE-HINDS— 


FLOODLIGHT 
FOR 
NIGHT SPORTS © 
Type MUA with Hinged Door 


Crouse-Hinds type MUA Alumalux open floodlights have 
proven highly satisfactory in a large number of athletic 
field installations. This same effective floodlight can now 
be furnished with a substantial cast aluminum hinged 
door, having a plain, light-weight, Pyrex lens. An asbestos 
gasket is held firmly against the bead of the reflector by 
four door clamps, making the floodlight weatherproof. 


These units bring the advantages of a closed floodlight 
installation to the Athletic Department operating on a 
limited budget. 

These new enclosing doors can be easily attached to 
existing installations of open floodlights and will soon pay 
for themselves in savings in lamp breakage from driving 
rain or snow, and the elimination of practically all cleaning 
expense. 

Literature on sports lighting of any type will be sent on 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 


DUKE UNIVERSITY COACHING SCHOOL 


JULY 24-29 
Conducted by the Varsity 
COACHING STAFF OF DUKE UNIVERSITY 


FOOTBALL * BASKETBALL * TRACK 
Fee: Ten dollars ($10.00) 


WALLACE WADE, Director Durham, North Carolina 
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Price $3.00 


FOOTBALL by W. Glenn Killinger 


The fundamentals of modern football. Basic plays, 
handling the ball, offensive and defensive play, 
team defense, pass defense, offensive and defen- 


sive team play, generalship and strategy—all fully 
described. 


BASKET BALL by Charles ‘Stretch’ Murphy 
The fundamentals of sh ll-handling, foot- 
work, individual Lae defense, drills— 
fully illustrated. 

; Q le and distance run- 


Technique in 
ning, relay, hurdles, high and broad jumping, pole 


vaulting, shot, discus and javelin throwing. The 
whole scope of the sport. 


FUNDAMENTAL HANDBALL by Berncth 
E. Paillips 


The first complete book on this popular recreational! 
sport. Equipment, fundamentals, shots, strategy, 
conditioning, singles and doubles game are al! 


covered comprehensively. The official rules are in- 
cluded. 


BASEBALL by Daniel E. Jessee 


All the fundamentals are fully described and illus- 
trated. yg 5 catching, first base, second base, 
shortstop, third base, outfield play, batting, bunt- 


ina hase runing, signals, and team play are thor- 
oughly analyzed. 


MODERN METHODS IN ARCHERY 


by Natalie Reichart and Gilman Keasey 


Equipment, target shooting, tournaments, funda- 
mentals are simply and ~ we described. Mr. 


Keasey's famous ‘relaxed met is analyzed and 
outlined. 


BETTER BADMINTON by Carl H. Jackson 


and Lester A. Swan 

A complete handbook covering court, equipment, 
the game, serving, faults, scoring, singles and dou- 
bles, strategy. Text contains the official rules. 


CLOTH—ILLUSTRATED—$1.00 EACH 
Send for our New Sports Catalog 


A. S. Barnes and Company 
Publishers 


67 West 44 St. New York, N. Y. 
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MAJOR LEA 
Ethan Allen, 


A famous former 


player, Et gu 
oh and his close 


Coaches and players 


women. 
discussed 


er oO 
known in 4 mete champion 


$1.00 


guid 


DSive analyhi 


of Physical Educa- 


tion. 490 Pages, illustrated. 


McGraw-H; 
Ww. 42 St Hill Book Co. 


New York, N. Y. 


FOOTBALL LINE PLAY by Bernard F. 


Oakes 


Sound principles and methods, copiously illustrated 
with excellent raphs, make this book one of 
the most valuable guides to winning line play Ry 


published 


FIFTY FOOTBALL PLAYS edited by Arthur 
J. Bergman 


Fifty | each contribute a , ca 
fully ch lagrammed, tha 
E actual play- A 


THE ConTROD RY FOOBALL IN- 


JURIES by Mal Stevens, M.D. and W. M. 
Phelps, M.D. 

An invaluable book for the coach who wants to 
PREVENT injuries, written in simple non-medical 
terminology $3.00 


SPORTS FOR RECREATION edited by 


BE. D. Mitchell 

Practical information on 28 sports, including Arch- 
ery, Badminton, Softball, Golf, Boxing, Wrestling, 
Soccer, Winter Sports, etc., for the coach and 
recreational director $2.50 


TRACK ATHLETICS AND CROSS 
COUNTRY by Lioyd W. Olds 


Track and Cross Country for the high school coach 
and athlete is fully treated in this ae 


BASKETBALL FOR COACHES AND 
PLAYERS by George F. Veenker 


modern game, ated with photogra 
and charts 


THE BOOK OF MAJOR SPORTS edited by 


W.L. Hughes 


scribed and illustrated. Cc Ray Conger, 
FOOTBALL by Glenn Killinger, BASEBALL by Dan 
Jessee, and BASKETBALL By" Stretch” 
Should be in every coach's library $3. 


Send for our New Sports Catalog 


A. S. Barnes and Company 
Publishers 


67 West 44 St. New York, N. Y. 
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By Finn B. Eriksen 


High school athletic directors who are con- 
templating the installation of a wrestling pro- 
gram and desire information on equipment 
and facilities will find Finn B. Eriksen's sugges- 
tions particularly useful. The author, a former 
mid-western A.A.U. champion, was president 
of the lowa High School Coaches Assn. for 
two years, and now coaches wrestling at West 
Waterloo, lowa, High School. 


ANY boys of high school age 
who cannot play football, 
basketball or other vigor- 

ous team games because they cannot 
meet the physical requirements, may 
find an outlet in wrestling. No matter 
how light or heavy the boy is, or 
what type physique he has, there is 
always a place for him on the wres- 
tling mat. 

The physical benefits derived from 
the sport are numerous. Ten minutes 
of wrestling is probably more bene- 
ficial than an hour of monotonous 
arm and leg exercises. Every muscle 
of the body is exercised and no one 
group of muscles is built up to the 
exclusion or detriment of any other. 
This development is achieved in a 
relatively short period of time. 


Initial cost low 


The competitive set-up is another 
bright aspect of the sport. Wrestling 
does not pit the big fellow against 
the small. Competition is arranged 
by weight divisions and the adver- 
saries are boys of similar physical 
endowments. Only in rare instances 
does an instructor have to manipu- 
late the draw in a tournament. For 
these reasons, wrestling lends itself 
to intramural as well as interscho- 
lastic competition, and may thus 
contribute doubly to the sports pro- 
gram of the junior or senior high 
school. 


Both the outlay and the upkeep of 
the sport are attractively low. Very 
little equipment is needed to start a 
program. Any large, light, easily 
heated and well-ventilated room 
conveniently located in the school 
will be suitable. It is essential for the 
room to be well ventilated, and me- 
chanical fans for this purpose are 
very effective. 


The mat 


The basic equipment necessary for 
the practice session is a mat. If pos- 
sible, the mat or mats should be 
large enough to accommodate the 
entire squad. The regulation sized 
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WRESTLING EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 


Rubber-tired mat trucks are now available for 


storing and moving the large one-piece mats 


mat for college competition, as speci- 
fied in the Intercollegiate Wrestling 
Guide,* is 24-feet square, although 
sometimes a 22-foot mat is used. In 
high school, the size of the mat varies 
from 16- to 20-feet square, although 
the 20-foot mat is to be preferred. 


The interior of the mat is generally 
made up of hair or felt, at least two 
inches thick. The sponge rubber mats 
now on the market are not used by 
many schools because they cost too 
much. In some schools where little 
funds are available, several of the 
regular gymnasium mats may be 
fastened together by sewing a strong 
canvas band, perforated with grom- 
mets, along the edge of each mat and 
lacing them together with a rope. 
Thus, it is no longer necessary to do 
without a big wrestling mat because 
of a lack of space, funds or inade- 
quate storing facilities. Neither need 
the physical handling of a mat, 
weighing many hundreds of pounds, 
be an embarrassing factor. Mat 
trucks with rubber tire wheels are 
now available for storing and mov- 
ing mats. However, where funds and 
facilities are available, a large one- 
piece mat is most desirable. Smaller 
mats may be placed around the edges 
of the large wrestling mat to protect 
the wrestler from falling on the hard 
floor and to prevent injuries to el- 
bows and knees. 

For active wrestling, the mats 
should always be covered. The most 
common cover used is a heavy soft- 
surfaced duck or Canton flannel can- 
vas generally known as a lay-over 


*Intercollegiate Wrestling Guide, No. 429 
in Spalding’s Athletic Library, 25c. 


tling, several of the regular gym mats may be used by lacing 


or turn-under cover. The lay-over 
covers are a foot or more larger than 
the actual mat surface. The cover 
should be stretched tightly so that 
a smooth surface is available. In or- 
der to insure a smooth, snug fit, the 
part of the cover extending beyond 
the mat proper may be folded under 
the edge of the mat. The tuck may be 
secured with horse blanket safety 
pins, the cover being fastened to the 
under side of the mat. Some mat 
covers are equipped with grommets 
along the edge to facilitate lacing 
with heavy cord. If the cover has no 
grommets and is not large enough to 
fold under the mat, it can be fastened 
to the floor by laths and small nails. 
The mat cover should be laundered 
at frequent intervals to eliminate as 
much as possible the danger of in- 
fection. 


Some coaches use a rubber cover 
for their practice sessions because it 
can easily be washed daily and is 
thus more sanitary than the canvas 
cover. This may be desirable for 
large physical education classes. 
However, most wrestling coaches 
prefer the canvas cover. The friction 
of the rubber cover seems greater 
and hence vitiates the proper timing 
of maneuvers. Also, since canvas 
covers are generally used at regu- 
larly scheduled meets, coaches pre- 
fer to use such covers during their 
regular practice sessions in order to 
approximate match conditions. The 
canvas makes a fast footing and 
causes fewer mat burns. 

During the off-season, if some of 
the boys are interested in improving 
their technique, a serviceable home- 
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made mat may be constructed by 
spreading a three-inch layer of saw- 
dust on a floor and nailing a canvas 
over the surface. Since the material 


for the cover can be purchased in 

most dry goods stores, it may some-~ 

times pay to make up a cover than a ae 
to invest for a finished product. | 


Wrestling ring 
: In the Intercollegiate Wrestling 
. Guide, in regard to the ring, the fol- 
lowing specifications are recom- 
mended: “The area of the mat, when 
are used, shall not be less than 
20 by 20 feet. Three one-inch ropes 
shall be tightly stretched two feet, 
three feet, and four feet, respective- 
ly, above the mat. These ropes shall 
extend in from four supporting posts, 
which shall be placed at least 18 
inches back from the corners of the 
ring. Cotton ropes are recommend- 


ed, but if manila or sisal ropes are —and all colors 
used they must be wrapped with y 
bunting or other soft material to are spirited in 
avoid rope burns. To prevent the 
spreading of ropes during the 

r matches, they shall be securely fast- Write TODAY 

t ened together by 12 vertical three- for Kahnfast 

s eighths inch ropes, three of which 

s shall be placed equidistant on each 

r side of the ring.” 

. Different kinds of removable 

S wrestling rings are now available 

n and can be obtained in various sizes. 

T Although this equipment is portable, 

2g the manufacturers have built it to 

1s withstand the constant strain to 

\- which the ropes are subjected. This 

equipment is an added expense and 

ir many schools do not buy it, although 

0 the ropes many times prevent the 

e wrestlers from falling on the hard 

id floor. 

of The scale 

™ A good strong, durable scale 


should be available in order to weigh 
the boys and segregate them into 


proper weight classes. The modern | BY FLOODLIGHT! Scores of schools and colleges 


dial scale is the most desirable, but taking : ; ; t- 
) generally the most expensive. Most ball Wh 

schools already have a scale and are gh 
willing to let the coach use it during season—make the turnstiles click with 
the wrestling season. The boys larger crowds — and larger profits? 
should learn to step on the scale THIS BOOK SHOWS HOW 
lightly, and handle it with care; oth- This bulletin, “How to Light the Night,” 
*rwise it will soon lose its reliability. —_ floodlighting plans for football as 

The wrestlers should develop the It i 
habit of checking the; er aa well as for many other night — t is 

g their weilg an yours for the asking. Write us for it. 


marking them on a weight chart be- 


fore and after each practice session. 


This will enable both the boy and 
the coach to keep a close check on 
e's physical condition. It is 


Own fact that different scales ELECTRIC COMPANY 


oe show slight discrepancies. 


(Concluded on page 29) 
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BUDGE ON TENNIS. By J. Donald 
Budge. Pp. 180. Illustrated. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. $2. 


ON BUDGE is the right man to 


expound the theories of tennis 
and its inexhaustible variety of play- 
ing methods. He is one of those 
phenomenal players who can do no 
wrong, technically speaking. His tim- 
ing is perfect. His rhythm is beautiful. 
He is a master of stroke production, 
and what is more he knows how and 
when to employ every stroke in his 
repertory. Walter L. Pate, captain of 
last year’s United States Davis Cup 
team, thinks Budge is the greatest 
player of all time. There is no question 
that he is head and shoulders above the 
field today. 


The tennis potentate’s debut as a 
word slinger is eminently satisfactory. 
His pen seems to have the same flu- 
ency as his stroking. In his book, the 
world’s champion analyzes and de- 
scribes fully the technique of stroke 
production and the strategy of match 
play required by the beginner and the 
intermediate player to develop their 
games to the fullest potentialities. 


In very readable, easy - to - follow 
terms, Budge outlines the techniques 
of the game in their order of impor- 
tance. The first fundamental of the 
game, as he sees it, is the mastery of 
the bread and butter strokes — the 
forehand and backhand drive from 
the back of the court. Everything else 
is secondary, he believes, and can wait 
on the building of the ground strokes. 
After a comprehensive discussion of 
these strokes, the author outlines in 
detail the other basic weapons indis- 
pensable for the development of a win- 
ning game—the serve, smash and vol- 
ley. He then devotes a chapter to the 
subordinate or auxiliary shots — the 
half volley, lob, chop and drop shot. 
The discussion of strokes is followed 
by two very excellent chapters on psy- 
chology and strategy and the doubles 
game. 


The winning game today is the frui- 
tion of the best theories and practices 
of the players who have served as trail 
blazers, and Budge does not ignore 
what has gone before him. Since he is 
most familiar with his own methods, 
he is naturally partial te them and ad- 
vocates them. But at the same time he 
does not emphasize them to the seclu- 
sion of those used by the great players 
of the United States and other nations 
during the past 30 years. He makes the 
most of every opportunity to describe 
the techniques and methods of the 
great players of the past and present. 


The book is illustrated with 64 pro- 
gressive action pictures of Budge him- 
self. These illustrations were taken 
from three reels of slow motion pic- 
tures, filmed under the direction of 
Walter L. Pate. Each stroke is shown 
in eight pictures and takes up both 
sides of a page. 
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New Books on the Sportshelf 


BASEBALL (The Fan’s Game 
ickey” Cochrane. 

ustrated. New York: F 
nalls Co. $2. 


ICKEY COCHRANE’S Baseball 

is much more than a deeply in. 
structive and highly entertaining vol- 
ume on the national pastime. It’s a 
success story modestly told of a player 
who many believe to be the greatest 
catcher of all time. He was one of the 
brightest individual stars in the glit- 
tering galaxy that brought pennants to 
Philadelphia in 1929, ’30 and ’31. Later, 
as player-manager of the Detroit Tigers 
he piloted the team through two pen- 
nants and one world’s championship. 
He could serve and he could command: 


he could follow and he could lead. 


A master teacher, coach and mana- 
ger, the Back Bay Irishman reveals the 
secrets behind the great teams he 
played on, expounding the finer points 
of the major league game. He stresses 
the strategic maneuvers of the offense 
and defense employed in both big 
leagues, the points on which the two 
leagues are in accord and those on 
which they differ. 

With 13 years of top-flight baseball 
behind him, Cochrane is able to discuss 
authoritatively the fundamentals that 
go into the making of a successful play- 
er. He outlines the rudiments of the 
game: strategy, psychology, batting. 
defense, hit-and-run signs, handling 
pitchers, etc. He has a thousand and 
one interesting little anecdotes at his 
command and he uses them to hammer 
home various points. These stories en- 
able the reader to catch a glimpse of 
another side of the professional game 
—the intrigues, heartaches and thrills 
which form its back drop. 

The book is a mine of facts for the 
fan, and a rich fund of helpful hints to 
the coach. It is illustrated with 33 full 
page plates of famous major league 
players. 


SWIMMING POOL STANDARDS. 
By Frederick W. Luehring. Pp. 274. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. $5. 


RECENT years, swimming pool 
construction has been going on rap- 
idly with a minimum of information 
relative to the function of the pool and 
the needs of those who are to use it 
The results have often been far from 
satisfactory. There has been a marked 
tendency to copy installations else- 
where without sufficient analysis of 
the function the pool should serve, thus 
perpetuating the common errors so 
frequently found even in recent 
expensive pools. 
Swimming Pool Standards provides 
guiding standards which will prove of 
tremendous aid to those charged with 
the responsibility for the planning, com 
struction and administration of swimr 
ming pools. In the preparation of this 
book, the author, a professor of physi- 
cal education at the University 
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lvania, covered thousands of 
both old and new, and visited 
ds of pools. 
the research to go 
Dr. Luehring formulates certain 
functional guiding principles to serve 
as criteria for the swimming pool in 
educational institutions. Each stand- 
ard is presented with its source and 
justification, and where necessary a 
functional analysis indicating the basis 
for its selection. The source references 
cited enable the reader to consult them 
for more detailed information, and to 
think through with the author the edu- 
cational significance of the standards 
presented. 

The criteria the author sets up are 
indicative of the major implications 
which a desirable pool should include. 
They may be regarded as a basic code 
of specifications and fundamental rules 
for the construction of a pool.’ 


THE NEW ARCHERY (Hobby, 
Sport and Craft). By Paul H. Gordon. 
Pp. 420. Illustrated—photographs and 
drawings. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co. $3.50. 


RETHREN of the bow and arrow 
will find The New Archery a 
veritable gold mine of information. 
Here, perhaps for the first time, archery 
in all its phases has been given an in- 
clusive manual treatment. The hobby, 
the sport and the craft of this fascinat- 
ing pastime are all covered compre- 
hensively and lavishly illustrated with 
nearly 150 drawing and photographs. 


The book first presents the attrac- 
tions of archery as a hobby through a 
sketch of its romantic history the world 
over and of its revival in recent times 
to widespread popularity. The next 
section of the book deals with the tech- 
nique of the sport, explaining the vari- 
ous forms of competition, the methods 
of scoring and the correct technique 
of aiming and shooting. 

The third section contains perhaps 
the most exhaustive practical informa- 
tion on archery craft ever offered in a 
single volume. The author strips the 
veil of mystery surrounding the mak- 
ing of bows and arrows by profession- 
als, and proves there is no secret to the 
art. He gives the amateur tackle-maker 
full-length treatments, graded for 
difficulty and by means of the best 
hand methods, of all forms of archery 
equipment, particularly of such items 
as were formerly made only by pro- 
fessionals or omitted from craft books 
as inconsequential or too difficult. He 
devotes 14 full chapters to the manu- 
facture of every conceivable type of 
bowstring, bow, arrow, target and 
leather accessory. 

The last section of the book should 
prove of particular interest to the hun- 
dreds of school men who are now pre- 
paring to assume camp administrative 
responsibilities. In this section, the au- 
thor presents a comprehensive organ- 
ized program approach to the teaching 
of archery in camp, school and club, 
with particular emphasis on the camp 
program. The text includes an exten- 
sive bibliography and a glossary of 
archery terms. 
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FENCING. By G. V. Hett. Pp. 131. 
Illustrated. New York: Pitman Pub- 
lishing Corp. $1.50. 


R. HETT is an active fencer who 


cultivated the art during his 
schooldays at Harrow (England), as 
captain of the Cambridge University 
team and now as a British internation- 
al and Olympic representative. His 
book expresses the outlook of a man in 
the prime of his fencing career whose 
advice to beginners is based on every- 
day experience as well as on the teach- 
ings of the masters. 


The famous internationalist gives a 
complete account of modern fencing 
methods with all three weapons—foil, 
epee and sabre, and describes prac- 
tically every form of attack and de- 
fense in simple, readable terms. He 
also includes several valuable chap- 
ters on equipment and clothing, train- 
ing, choice of weapons, how to start, 
general tactics, the art of judging, and 
the various rules governing competi- 
tion. The rules will assist the smaller 
clubs in organizing their first competi- 
tions and matches. | 

The book is copiously illustrated 
with photographs, most of which were 
taken specially for the text. These pic- 
tures are large and clear and show the 
finer points of the art. Included also 
are numerous single action shots from 
actual fencing matches. The book is 
excellently presented and will tell the 
beginner just what he wants, and 
ought, to know without a bewildering 
mass of instructions. 


A Hillyard Maintenance Expert 

any old gym floor so it will have that “spick 
and span,” nen-slippery appearance so much 
desired. Hillyard’s Super Gym Finish will 
bring out the natural beauty of the floor 
and keep it in excellent condition with the 
use of Hillyard Fleer Treatment Products 
and Hillyard Fleor Maintenance Methods 


Streamlined 


* 


Wen you want that gym floor 
finished as it should be, call or 
wire the Hillyard Sales Co. for 
a Hillyard Maintenance Expert 
(there is one in your vicinity). 
His advice and recommenda- 
tions are free. 

Hillyard’s SUPER GYM FIN- 
ISH is used on more gym floors 
than any other treatment. It will 
not darken; it is a safe and sani- 
tary finish that does not rubber- 
burn. Anyone can apply it and 
it is so easy to keep neat and 
attractive in appearance. 

Super Gym Finish protects 
your floor, players and your 
floor investment; right techni- 
cally; perfect from player and 
coach viewpoint, the first and 
foremost finish for gymnasium 
floors, it is Super Tough, Stands 
Abuse, Long Wearing, Non-skid, 
No Glare, Easily Cleaned, Eco- 


nomical. 


* 
Send for NEW CATALOCG—it’s FREE 


HILLYARD SALES COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ... ST. JOSEPH. MO. ... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES... 
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When STIFF MUSCLES 
force you out on a 


“SLIDE” 


Extensor 


Digitorum 
Longus 


Ease them 


Quickly 
Absorbine Jr. 


FATIGUE ACIDS cause 
that MUSCLE PAIN— 


Flush them 


Why let tense, sore muscles check your 
speed! Don’t take that chance—rout those 
poisonous fatigue acids that settle in your 
muscles—make them swell and stiffen after 
a hard game. Accepted laboratory tests 
prove that Absorbine Jr. speeds the blood 
through the muscles to flush out the fa- 
tigue acids. 


Splash it on before and after every prac- 
tice and game. Acts quickly to help keep 
you in the pink of condition. Use it for 
the rubdown! Many coaches and trainers 
have recommended Absorbine Jr. for @ver 
40 years. At all druggists. $1.25 a bottle. 


FREE SAMPLE. Write W. F. Young, Inc., 
400 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


FAMOUS for Relieving Athlete's Foot, 


Strains, Brvises 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


BASKETBALL RULES CHANGES 


By H. V. Porter 
Secretary, National Basketball Committee 


HE National Basketball Com- 

mittee of the United States and 

Canada went into its annual 
two-day conclave this year, armed 
with three general resolutions: to for- 
mulate the code for 1939-40, to outline 
plans for the collection of various sta- 
tistics and to coordinate experimental 
work for the coming season. Meeting 
in New York City early last month, 
the Committee, before acting on the 
rules, put in a long day going over sub- 
committee reports and recommenda- 
tions by organized groups. 

There was considerable discussion 
relative to the possible use in future 
years of a modified backboard. It was 
pointed out that the edges and corners 
of the prevailing bank are rarely used 
in actual play and that the superflu- 
out areas are detrimental because of 
changes in style of play and court 
markings. A streamlined board would 
have the following advantages: 

1. It would permit freer use of the 
four-foot end space and relieve con- 
gestion in the area in front of the bas- 
ket. 

2. It would greatly increase the vis- 
ibility of the basket from corners of 
the gymnasium and from directly be- 
hind the backboard. 

3. The removal of the lower edge of 
the backboard would increase the 
space under the basket from which a 
goal might be made. 

4. It would simplify the bridgework 
necessary for suspension since the 
weight would be reduced by nearly 
half and the span would not be so great 
as to cause warping or twisting. 

These facts were verified at a prac- 
tical demonstration in the New York 
University School of Education gym- 
nasium. The Committee watched mem- 
bers of the N.Y.U. team fire away at 
three new types of banks erected by 
the Fred Medart Mfg. Co. of St. Louis, 
Mo. That the Committee was favor- 
ably impressed was proven by its sub- 
sequent action. 


The legislative body instructed the 
Editorial Committee to reserve at least 
one page in the almanac section of the 
guide for diagrams and material on 
modified backboards. In order to give 
equipment manufacturers something 
to go on, the article will carry a dia- 
gram showing a board with little space 
below the level of the ring and with 
rounded corners, i.e., with the edges 
semi-circular or oval. The distance 
from the basket level to the top of the 
board is to be between 27 inches and 
30 inches and the width of the board 
is to be between 54 inches and 60 
inches. Such a board is to be consid- 
ered the standard for experimental 
work until such time as the most de- 
sirable shape and size may be deter- 
mined. 


Rules Changes 


Following is a list of the more impor. 
tant rules changes for 1939-40: 
PLAYING COURT: It will be specified 
that end lines shall be four feet behind 
the backboards unless space will not per- 
mit. In that case the ind lines may be any 
distance between two feet and four feet 
behind the backboards. 


BALL: The tolerance in bouncing reac- 
tion of a ball will be between a minimum 
of 49 inches and a maximum of 54 inches. 


TIME-OUTS: 1. Any player will be per- 
mitted to request a time-out provided it 
is done at the proper time as specified in 
Rule Il, Sec. |. 

2. Interpretations which had been 
made relative to how a substitution might 
originate following a goal were author- 
ized. These will be taken care of through 
slight modifications in the questions and 
answers following Rule |!, 2. 

3. In addition to the five permissible 
charged time-outs, a team will be allowed 
one time-out for each overtime period. 
FREE-THROW: After the free throw fol- 
lowing a technical foul, the offended 
team shall put the ball in play from out of 
bounds at the middle of a sideline. 


VIOLATIONS: |. Rule 14, Sec. 2 and 7 
will be reworded to be in harmony with e 
change in Sec. 9. (See next paragraph.) 
The committee also adopted the interpre- 
tation that the restriction for entering the 
lane applies only to touching the floor in 
the lane, i.e., the plane of the lane line is 
not to be considered the restraining area 
and a player is not in the lane until he has 
touched the floor. 

2. It is to be considered a violation if 
a free throw does not enter the basket or 
touch the ring even though it might touch 
the backboard. Touching of the ball by 
any player before it touches the ring is 
assumed to end the free throw. 


PERSONAL FOUL: Whenever player 
who is in the act of throwing for a goal 
is fouled from behind or is roughly her 
dled from any direction, two free throws 
are to be awarded regardless of whether 
the goal is made or missed. Also, after 
any personal foul, the Captain of the of- 
fended team may choose to refuse the 
free throw (or last one in case of a 

ple throw) and to put the ball in pley 
from out of bounds at the middle of the 
sideline. Such option will not be @ 

in the case of a double foul. 


The Committee discussed several in- 
terpretations which had been m 
during the current season and, in gen- 
eral, sanctioned those which had been 
made by the official interpreter. Defi- 
nite action was taken relative to the 
following: 

1. If overtime is played 
of an error in the score which Is ne 


discovered until after overtime play 
has started or because of a la 

knowledge of the proper "' 
to tie games, the team whi 
winner at the end o 


rule relative 
ch was the 


f the regular 


oO won 
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.¢ time or at the end of the preced- 
ertime period is to be consid- 
ered the winner regardless of what 
may have happened in the overtime. 

9. The Questionnaire Committee was 
instructed to give some attention to 

blems which arise because of div- 
ing for the ball and to attempt to de- 
termine sentiment relative to this 
practice. 

The Committee sanctioned the pub- 
lication of a special summer school 
edition of the rule book by the Nation- 
al Federation. This will be similar to 
the book which was published early in 
June last year. It will be sold only to 
coaching schools and groups of coaches 
or officials who are sponsoring meet- 
ings during the summer. It will not be 
sold through dealers. 

The various sub - committees were 
active in preparing blanks for the col- 
lection of statistics relative to the game 
and in outlining experimental work 
which might be undertaken by groups 
throughout the country. Such work in- 
cluded tests to determine (a) the best 
bouncing reaction of a ball, (b) the 
best size of ball for various age groups, 
(c) the part of the backboard which is 
actually used, (d) how much use is be- 
ing made of the four-foot end space 
and (e) possibilities in various pro- 
posed modifications in timing methods. 

It was decided to hold the 1940 an- 
nual meeting at Kansas City, Mo., on 
March 30 and 31. The National Col- 
legiate tournamerit finals are being 
held in the same city on the evening of 
March 30. 


The annual meeting was attended by 
the following members: F. C. Allen, 
John Brown, John Bunn, Forrest Cox, 
J.H. Crocker, Sumner A. Dole, J. Mark 
Good, E. J. Hickox, A. F. Jefferess, 
Frank P. Maguire, H. G. Olsen, Curtis 
Parker, H. V. Porter, Floyd A. Rowe, 
J. W. St. Clair, H. H. Salmon, Jr., Os- 
wald Tower. In addition to the voting 
members, Chairman Emeritus L. W. 
St. John of Ohio State University and 
George T. Hepbron of New York were 
in attendance at several of the sessions. 


In an attempt to crystallize the senti- 
ment of the National Basketball Com- 
mittee relative to a modified back- 
um Mr. H. V. Porter, secre , and 

7, Oswald Tower, editor of the Guide, 
collaborated on this working drawing, 
which will be included in the almanac 
— of the 1940 Guide. The cut-out 

Ow the basket ring is contingent on 

ofa which will 

© iower edge of the board 
pa braces to the three-inch fly. The 
wing re as a guide for ex- 
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thousand “fans” are watch- 
ing this game on the Reedsburg, 


Wis., athletic fleid, illuminated 


“Night Football Has Been Salvation 


of Athletics’’ at Reedsburg, Wisconsin 


That’s what Mr. J. R. Plenke, G-E floodlighting, and they are 
of the Reedsburg public enjoying the benefits of low 
school Athletic Department, maintenance, easy servicing, 


recently said. He reported that pends : 
night games under G-E flood- and long,de bleoperation... 
Now is the time to consider 


lights drew three times as 
many fans as attended after- floodlighting for the 1939 
season. For more information 


noon games in previous years. 
write to General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Schools from coast to coast 
have had similar results with 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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YOUR GYM MATS WILL STAY “SPRINGY” 
LONGER IF YOU INSIST ON A FILLER OF 


Genuine 
All-Hair 
GYMNASIUM MAT FELT 


You won’t need to worry about replacements 
when you buy gymnasium mats filled with 
OZITE All Hair Gym Mat Felt . . . they’re 
more resilient when you start to use them, 
they stay “alive” and springy through 
many years of hard punishment! 


Genuine OZITE All Hair Gym 
Mat Felt is heavier and 
denser than ordinary cush- 
ion felts. The laminated 
construction, shown at 
right, insures a smooth flat 
lie, free from lumps and 
bumps. Platen - process 
felting assures complete freedom from 
broken needles that can be so injurious 
to the users. For safety, comfort and 
longer life, INSIST on gym mats filled 
with Genuine OZITE All Hair Gym 
Mat Felt! 


Write for names of manufacturers 
and dealers who can supply you. 


AMERICAN HAIR 


Look for the OZITE 
label on the cover— 
it protects you 
against substitution, 
guarantees a 100% 
ALL HAIR filler! 


SAFE! NO DANGER OF BROKEN NEEDLES 


You'll never find a broken needle in gym mats 
filled with genuine OZITE All Hair Gym Mat Felt 
because no needles are ever used in OZITE Platten 
Process Felting—nothing can break off, neo metal 


& FELT COMPANY 
ebject of any kind can pessibly get inte the felt! 
Merchandise Mart, CHICAGO That’s why OZITE-filled Gym Mats are 100% SAFE! 
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If you have something for this column send 
it to Bill Wood, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois. 


Our first letter this month finds us 
down in Tucson, Ariz., with Coach R. T. 
Gridley. 

“In 1929 my basketball team played 
Steve Coutchie’s Mesa High School 
boys. During the first half Mesa scored 
10. points, while we were going score- 
less. In the second half we managed to 
make 9 points while holding Mesa 
scoreless. Although the score was low, 
no stalling tactics were used. _ 

“Several years ago our cub football 
team played the Hayden High School 
team in that mining community. Dur- 
ing the course of the game our kicker, 
in attempting to get off a punt, kicked 
the ball backward. It bounded wildly 
across the goal line into the end zone 
and eventually over a board fence that 
served as the end of the field. There 
was a wild scramble for the ball. As 
the Hayden boys knew the location of 
the hole in the fence, one of them was 
able to capture the ball out of the field 
of play. The official incorrectly ruled it 
a touchdown.” 


Coach C. P. Parker of Claremont, 
N. H., reports a game between Stevens 
High School and Springfield in which 
three home runs were hit on four 
pitched balls. He would like to know if 
this performance has ever been 
equalled or surpassed. The final score 
of the game, Coach Parker writes, was 
5 to 3. Incidentally, this makes our roll 
call of states almost complete. Have 
we heard from Rhode Island and Dela- 
ware? 


We don’t know the enrollment of the 
high school at Unadilla, Neb., but it 
doesn’t matter, anyway. Everyone for 
miles and miles knows about freshman 
Norman Masters, Unadilla’s one-man 
track team. In an interclass meet not 
long ago, he won every event except 
the relay. 


Can’t somebody do something about 
those track teams that carry the colors 
of Little Rock, Ark.? They have won 
about seventy-five straight meets dur- 
ing the past few years. 


Melrose, Fla., a school with only 25 
boys enrolled, further handicapped by 
a practice schedule limited to 30 min- 
utes each day, lays claim to any glory 
that may be passing around at this time 
upon the basis of the following record 
in basketball: 75 victories in the last 
102 games; having never lost two con- 
secutive games; in 12 tournaments, in- 
cluding two state meets, having never 
lost except to a finalist; two full sea- 
sons without having a single player 
leave a game on four personals; three 
full seasons without having a player 
miss a game because of illness or in- 
jury; two games in which only one foul 
was called on Melrose; three games in 
which opponents didn’t séore a field 
goal and nine in which opponents 
scored only one goal; a six years’ de- 
fensive record of 16.2 points per game. 


It seems that Nebraska comes in for 
inore than its share of the unusual this 
month. In a Scotts Bluff bowling tour- 
ney all five members of a local team 
turned in identical scores of 180 in the 
second game of their series. The play- 
ers were: O. C. Olsen, L. G. Eckle, Wen- 
well Cox, H. F. Vierregg, and B. M. 
Diers. 


Warming up an old chestnut for next 
fall. During a spring scrimmage, the 
coach turns his head momentarily. The 
officials penalize the varsity-team-in- 
the-making fifteen yards for having the 
backfield in motion. When informed of 
the reason for the penalty, the coach 
snaps, “That’s encouragin’. That’s the 
first motion anybody has been able to 
detect in our backfield all afternoon.” 


Of course it will never come to light, 
but we wonder if any high school coach 
in the country receives more than the 
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reported $6,800 that Bill Brocerick re- 
ceives from Salem, Mass., for coaching 
the high school football team. 


Among the current list of pitchers of 
“no hit” fame in Illinois, is Ed Boyk of 
the Niles Township High School, who 
turned the trick recently in a 9 to 0 vie- 
tory over Woodstock. (How did that 
happen, Larry?)- A few days earlier 
Boyk had held Franklin Park to one 
hit. He is a junior and throws right- 
handed. 

From Eau Claire, Wis., where Mark 
Almli holds forth, comes tall talk of 
one Douglas Forster, a 17-year-old 
high school pitching-marvel who has 
two “no-hitters” to his credit this sea- 
son. His first was a 14 to 0 affair against 
Whitehall in which no runner reached 
first base and in which Forster struck 
out fifteen. Aquinas High of La Crosse 
was the second victim, 4 to 0. Three 
men got to first on two errors and a 
walk. Twelve struck out. 


In the college bracket we find Rube 
Thompson, a senior at Macomb Teach- 
ers College and a member of the all- 
America collegiate nine that toured 
England last summer, turning in a no- 
hit, 15 to 1, victory over Augustana 
College. 


The best record in collegiate history, 
perhaps, is that of Hank Borowy, Ford- 
ham pitcher. Until he lost this spring to 
Villanova, 7 to 2, he had rounded up 22 
consecutive victories for the Rams. 


A thousand thanks for the exception- 
ally generous help all of you have 
given “Coaches’ Corner” this season. 
Bigger and better next year—if you 
want to make it that way. Send in your 
contributions as early in the month as 
possible and we'll try to keep UP our 
end of the correspondence better 
we have been doing in the past. Hap 
py days this summer. ous Ween 
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For Wrestling 


(Continued from page 23) 


be used for weighing in con- 
stants at home meets. 

During the practice session, any- 
thing in the way of gym suits, sweat 
dothes, etc., may serve the purpose 
of a uniform. The outfit should be 
cheap, easily cleaned and one that 
will protect the shoulders, elbows 
and knees from mat burns until the 
skin has toughened. Some boys use 
heavy-knit underwear and merely 
slip a pair of shorts over the under- 
wear to serve as overtights. A sup- 
porter inside the clothing is, of 
course, essential. For footwear, any 
type of gym or tennis shoe without 
hooks will do. An extra sweat shirt 
is useful to prevent the boy from 
catching cold while he is resting or 
ging to the dressing room. The 
wrestler’s entire wardrobe should be 
laundered at least once a week to be 


kept sanitary. 


The costume 


For regular bouts, when the squad 
issent into competition against other 
schools, the matter of costumes 
should be considered with more at- 
tention to attractive details. Clean, 
neat, well-appearing costumes not 
only give the boys a feeling of con- 
fidence but also impress the audience 
favorably. The school wrestler 
should wear full-length tights with 
a large, black elastic supporter or 
overtights, the latter being the more 
popular of the two at present. A 
light ankle-height shoe with rubber 
sole is desirable for footwear. 

The team’s costumes should by all 
means be uniform and clean, as there 
is nothing more offensive to the 
audience than to see the wrestlers 
compete in dirty, torn or slovenly 
uniforms. To complete the natty ef- 
fect, the wrestler may appear in a 
clean sweatshirt trimmed in the 
school colors, which he should re- 
move after he has entered the ring. 
The right type of boy in the suit, of 
Course, is the important thing. But a 
boy can wrestle just as well in a 


neat-looking outfit as he can in an 
untidy one. 


Sun lamps 


A good sun lamp is an invaluable 
asset in the wrestling room. There is 
nothing like it to eliminate skin in- 
ections, colds and similar ailments 
which afflict wrestlers. 

~ initial cost of the lamp may seem 
quite high, but it will soon pay for 

by trimming down doctor bills 
and insuring good health. 
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Place Your Order NOW for 
McARTHUR TOWELS 


Now is the time to plan your school towel system for next fall... 
to get your order in line for early delivery. Decide now to give your 
athletes the finest gym towel service with Super-Gym and Super- 
Turk Towels by McArthur! ' 


WRITE FOR FREE PLAN BOOK 


This plan book shows you the economical way to operate a good, 
clean towel system. It also presents the McArthur line of Velva- 
Terry Robes. 


Write GEO. McARTHUR & SONS, BARABOO, WIS. 


Western Representative: E. P. FINIGAN, 314 Twelfth St., San Francisco 


MEDART Telescopic GYM SEATS 


Safe to use and safe to operate. . . . Employs 
the modern telescopic principle of operation. 
. « « Occupies minimum floor area when 
“nested” thus freeing valuable floor space for 
class use. . . . Easily installed in existing 
buildings as well as in new gymnasiums... . 
One hundred per cent “Medart” built by the 
oldest manufacturer of Gymnasium Appa- 
ratus, Basketball Backstops, Lockers, Lock- 
erobes, Playground Apparatus, and Pool 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


3540 DEKALB ST. » » =» » » ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Guide to Sporting Goods Equipment & Training 
Supplies for High School Buyers 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


Schools are urged to buy the brands advertised in Scholastic Coach. The support of 
Scholastic Coach by its advertisers merits in turn your support of their products, 


ATHLETIC FIELD SUPPLIES 


Bleachers and Grandstands 
(Portable) 


Giant Mfg. Co. 

Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 

J. E. Porter Corp. 
Universal Bleacher Co. 
Williams Iron Works 
Winkler Portable Bleachers 


Fences 


(Wire fences for enclosing athletic fields) 

National Sports Equip. Co. (canvas en- 
closures) 

Page Steel & Wire Div., Amer. Chain & 
Cable Co. 

Petersen & Co. (canvas enclosures) 


Floodlighting Equipment 
American Playground Device Co. 
Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. 
Crouse-Hinds Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Giant Mfg. Co. 
Goodrich Electric Co. 


Monarch Industries 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Markers 
Giant Mfg: Co. 
P. Goldsmith Sons, Inc. 
J. E. Porter Corp. 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


Paper Cups 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. 


Dust Settler 
Gulf Oil Corp. 


Scoreboards 
(Electric) 
Decker Mfg. Co. 
Du Craft's, Inc. 
The Fair Play Co. 
Nevco Scoreboard Co. 
J. E. Porter Corp. 
Simplex Co. 


Sound Amplifying Systems 
RCA Mfg. Co. 
Sundt Engineering Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


ATHLETIC SUPPORTERS 


Bike Web Mfg. Co. 

Champion Knitwear Co. 

C. S. Distributing Co. (itch treatment) 
Dubow Mfg. Co. 

P. Goldsmith Sons, Inc. 

Rawlings Mfg. Co. 

Seamless Rubber Co. 

A. G. Spalding & Bros. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


BALLS 
(See Complete Equipment headings under 
Baseball, Basketball, Football.) 
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Bladders 
(For all inflated balls) 


Cullum & Boren Co. 

P. Goldsmith Sons, Inc. 
Rawlings Mfg. Co. 
Seamless Rubber Co. 

A. G. Spalding & Bros. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


Rubber Compo. Balls 


(Footballs, Basketballs, Playground Balls) 
P. Goldsmith Sons, Inc. 
Seamless Rubber Co. 


BADMINTON 
Complete Equipment 
(Birds, Nets, Rackets) 


P. Goldsmith Sons, Inc. 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co. (birds) 
Rawlings Mfg. Co. 

A. G. Spalding & Bros. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


BAND UNIFORMS 
The Lilley-Ames Co. 


BASEBALL 


Complete Equipment 
(Balls, bats, bases, uniforms, gloves, caps, 
shoes, bags, scorebooks, masks, protectors, 
shin guards) 


Cullum & Boren Co. (uniforms) 
Dubow Mfg. Co. 

P. Goldsmith Sons, Inc. 

Lannom Mfg. Co. (balls) 

National Sports Equipment Co. (bases) 
Rawlings Mfg. Co. 

A. G. Spalding & Bros. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


"Bats 
Hanna Mfg. Co. 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co. 


Home Plates 


Cullum & Boren Co. 

National Sports Equipment Co. 
Seamless Rubber Co. 

U. S. Rubber Co. 


Shoes 
(See special listing under Shoes) 


BASKETBALL 


Complete Equipment 

(Balls, uniforms, warm-up suits, shoes, goals, 
scorebooks) 

Champion Knitwear Co. (uniforms) 
Cullum & Boren Co. (uniforms) 
Dubow Mfg. Co. 
P. Goldsmith Sons, Inc. 
Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 
O’Shea Knitting Mills (uniforms) 
Rawlings Mfg. Co. 


John T. Riddell, Ine. (balls) 
Schutt Mfg. Co. (goals) 
Southern Mfg. Co. (uniforms) 
A. G. — & Bros. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


Backstops 


EverWear Mfg. Co. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
J. E. Porter Corp. 
Schutt Mfg. Co. 


Shoes 
(See special listing under Shoes) 


CLEANERS, CONDITIONERS 


The Barry Reclaiming Co. 
Circle System 

Ivory System 

The Kelley Co. 


EMBLEMS 
(Felt and Chenille for Sweaters, 


Jerseys) 
Baldwin Regalia Co. 
Champion Knitwear Co. 
Cullum & Boren Co. 
Eagle Regalia Co. 
P. Goldsmith Sons, Inc. 
The Kelley Co. 
National Sports Equipment Co. 
O’Shea Mfg. Co. 
Rawlings Mfg. Co. 
Southern Mfg. Co. (felt) 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


FENCING EQUIPMENT 
(Foils, Sabres, Epee Swords, ete.) 
Castello Fencing Equipment Co. | 


Albert Grasson & Son | 
Vince Fencing Equipment, Inc. } 


FOOTBALL 


Complete Equipment 
(Balls, headgear, jerseys, pants, shoes, 
shoulder pads, etc.) 


Champion Knitwear Co. (socks, pants, jem 


seys) 
Cullum & Boren Co. 
Dubow Mfg. Co. 
P. Goldsmith Sons, Inc. : 
Hodgman Rubber Co. (sideline parkas) 
O’Shea Knitting Mills (shoulder pads, 
blocking pads, jerseys, pants) 
Rawlings Mfg. Co. 
John T. Riddell, Inc. (balls) 
Southern Mfg. Co. (jerseys) 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Dummies and Machines 


Gilman Sporting Goods Co. 

The Kelley Co. 

National Sports Equipment Co. 

Petersen & Co. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 
Posters 


Don Spencer Co. 
oes 


(See Special listing under Shoes) 
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GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
Complete Equipment . 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. (gym seats) 
J. E. Porter Corp. (apparatus) 
Universal Bleacher Co. (bleachers) 


Cloth 


(For Gym Uniforms) 
Durene Assn. of America (mercerized yarn) 


Arthur Kahn Co. 


Floor Finishes 


American Crayon Co. 

C. B. Dolge Co. 

Hillyard Chemical Co. 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
Vestal Chemical Laboratories. 

West Disinfecting Co. 


Gym and Wrestling Mats, Covers 


American Hair & Felt Co. (mat felt) 
The Kelley Co. 

Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 

National Sports Equipment Co. 
Petersen & Co. 

J. E. Porter Corp. 


Gym Suits 
(Girls’ Gym and Play Suits) 
Champion Knitwear Co. 
P. Goldsmith Sons, Inc. 
National Sports Equipment Co. 
Southern Mfg. Co. 


Gauges 


(Athletic, pressure) 
P. Goldsmith Sons, Inc. 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


Shoes 
(See special listing under Shoes) 


Sound Amplifying Systems 
RCA Mfg. Co. 
Sundt Engineering Co. 


ICE HOCKEY 
Complete Equipment 


(Pucks, sticks, skates, uniforms) 
P. Goldsmith Sons, Inc. 
Hodgman Rubber Co. (sideline parkas) 
Rawlings Mfg. Co. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


Pucks 


Seamless Rubber Co. 
U.S. Rubber Co. 


LEATHER PRESERVATIVES 
P. Goldsmith Sons, Ine. 


vory System 


John T. Riddell, Inc. 


LOCKER ROOM EQUIPMENT 


Baskets 
American Wire Form Co. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
J. E. Porter Corp. 


Clothes Hangers 
Tanase Specialty Co. 


Foot Baths 
American Playground Device Co. 
C. B. Dolge Co. 
EverWear Mfg. Co. 
yard Chemical Co. 
untington Laboratories, Inc. 


ational Sports Equ; 
- E. Porter 


Foot Bath Solutions 
C. B. Dolge Co. 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Onox Antiseptic Co. 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
J. E. Porter Corp. 
Vestal Chemical Laboratories 
West Disinfecting Co. 


Lockers 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


Locker Benches 
EverWear Mfg. Co. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
J. E. Porter Corp. 


Locker Room Cleansers 
C. B. Dolge Co. 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
West Disinfecting Co. 


Tile Cleansers 
C. B. Dolge Co. 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Vestal Chemical Laboratories 


Towels 
Champion Knitwear Co. 
George McArthur & Sons 


MEDALS, TROPHIES 


L. G. Balfour Co. 
Eagle Regalia Co. 


Loren Murchison & Co. 


Fred Turbyville 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


EQUIPMENT 


Motion Picture Cameras 
Bell & Howell Co. 


Athletic Instructional Film 


(For sale or hire) 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. 
Hood Rubber Co. (“Badminton”) 
Na-Art Films Inc. 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
American Playground Device Co. 
Ever Wear Mfg. Co. 
Giant Mfg. Co. 
P. Goldsmith Sons, Inc. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
J. E. Porter Corp. 
Rawlings Mfg. Co. 


RIFLERY 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 
SHOES 


Complete Equipment 
(Baseball, Basketball, Football, Gym, 
Track, Tennis) 
Cullum & Boren Co. 
Dubow “Mfg. Co. 
P. Goldsmith Sons, Inc. 
Rawlings Mfg. Co. 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


Baseball 
John T. Riddell, Inc. 


Basketball 


Converse Rubber Co. 

Hood Rubber Co. 

Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 
John T. Riddell, Inc. 

U.S. Rubber Co.. 


re INCREASES LIFE OF 
FLOORS 
4 PROVIDES A “FAST” 
_ FLOOR 
‘ye DOES NOT CRACK OR 
MAR 


se EASY TO APPLY— 
EASY TO CLEAN 
ECONOMICAL 


THE AMERICAN 


CRAYON COMPANY 


Please send me postpaid: 


( ) Free Sample Demonstration Kit 
of KAYSAN (can of KAYSAN,. 
flooring sample, steel wool 
buffer and cloth buffer) 


MAIL THIS COUPON! 
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GALLET- GUINAND - GALCO 
and SECURITY TIMERS 


are made by the world’s best 
chronograph craftsmen 


FREE CATALOG ON REQUEST 


JULES RACINE & CO. 


20 WEST 47th STREET - NEW YORK 


wt 


SECURITY 


DUBOW 


FOOT BALLS 


for Your 


1939 Season 


Approved for the 
Eleventh Successive Year 
by the 
NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF STATE HIGH SCHOOL 
ATHLETIC ASSOCIATIONS 


Now that vacation time is near, you'll want 
to give thought te your next season’s needs 
in sport equipment. Our famous D45 Of- 
ficial Foot Ball that has met the exacting re- 
quirements of the National Federation of 
State High School Athletic Association for 
eleven successive years of regularly sched- 
uled games, and district, regional and 
state t ts—certainly deserves your 


consideration. Ask your dealer to show you 


DUBOW Equipment. 


We Also Make a Complete Line 

of Basket Balls Including the Fa- 

mous OFFICIAL D25 Cord Bilt 
Basket Ball 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG 


J. A. DUBOW MFG. CO. 


1907-13 Milwaukee Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 


SHOES 


Football 
John T. Riddell, Inc. 
Edward C. Sternaman (aluminum cleats) 


Six-Man Football 
Converse Rubber Co. 
P. Goldsmith Sons, Inc. 
Hood Rubber Co. 
U. S. Rubber Co. 


Gym 
Converse Rubber Co. 
Hood Rubber Co. 
Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 
John T. Riddell, Inc. 
U. S. Rubber Co. 


Tennis 
Converse Rubber Co. 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co. 
Hood Rubber Co. 
Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 
U. S. Rubber Co. 


Track 
Converse Rubber Co. 
Hood Rubber Co. 
John T. Riddell, Inc. 
U. S. Rubber Co. 


Kangaroo Leather for Shoes 
Kangaroo Association 
Surpass Leather Co. 
Richard Young Co. 
Ziegal, Eisman & Co. 


SWEATERS AND JERSEYS 
Champion Knitwear Co. 
Cullum & Boren Co. 
Dubow Mfg. Co. 

P. Goldsmith Sons, Inc. 
Arthur Kahn Co. 

O’Shea Knitting Mills 
Rawlings Mfg. Co. 
Southern Mfg. Co. 

A. G. Spalding & Bros. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


SWIMMING 
Bathing Suits and Swim Suits 


ee rr Wire Form Co. (wrist bands, 
che 

Champion Knitwear Co. 

P. Goldsmith Sons, Inc. 

George McArthur & Sons (robes) 
Ocean Pool Supply Co. 

O’Shea Knitting Mills 

Seamless Rubber Co. (caps) 
Southern Mfg. Co. — 

A. G. Spalding & Bros. 

Vassar Co. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


Bathing Suits 
(Rubber) 
Seamless Rubber Co. 
U.S. Rubber Co. | 


Diving Stands 
American Playground Device Co. 
Ever Wear Mfg. Co. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
J. E. Porter Corp. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


Life Preservers 
American Playground Devi 
EverWear Mfg. Co. 
J. E. Porter Corp. 


Springboards 
American Playground Devi 
Ever Wear Mfg. Co. a 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
J. E. Porter Corp. 


Water Chlorinators 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 


TENNIS 


Complete Equipment 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co. (balls, rackets 
Ray E. Ellis Co. (balls) —_ 
P. Goldsmith Sons, Inc. 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co. (balls) 
Rawlings Mfg. Co. 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


Tennis Courts 
Guy C. Foster, Inc. (surfacing, line mark. 


ing 
J. E. Porter Corp. (also posts, reels) 


Dust Settlers 
Gulf Refining Co. 


Nets 


American Playground Device Co. 

EverWear Mfg. Co. 

Page Steel & Wire Div., American 
Chain & Cable Co. 


Shoes 
(See special listing under Shoes) 


TICKETS 


Elliott Ticket Co. 
National Ticket Co. 
Toledo Ticket Co. 
Weldon, Williams & Lick 


TIMERS 

(Stop Watches) 
The Fair Play Co. 
P. Goldsmith Sons, Inc. 
A. R. & J. E. Meylan 
Nevco Scoreboard Co. 
Jules Racine & Co. 
Rawlings Mfg. Co. 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. 
Wilson Goods Co. 


Stop Watch Repairs 


A. R. & J. E. Meylan Co. 
Jules Racine & Co. 


TRACK AND FIELD 
Complete Equipment 
(Hurdles, Vaulting Poles, Javelins, Shots, 
Shoes, etc.) 
American Sporting Goods Co. 
P. Goldsmith Sons, Inc. eae 
Hodgman Rubber Co. (sideline parkas) 
Industrial Engineering Co. (starting 
blocks) 
J. E. Porter Corp. (hurdles) 
Rawlings Mfg. Co. 


Stock Tickets | SEND US SCHOLASTIC... ATHLETIC rows | Special Printed 

tickets received; Special te 

Tite, x 2° | The Toledo Ticket Co., 114-116 Erie St... Toledo, 0. 


Size Single Thts.. 1” x2” 
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LILY CUPS 


wit 18 CUP CARRIER TRAY 


Special Combination Offer will quickly solve 
your own problem: 1000-5 oz. Lily Cups 
(a season's supply) plus ONE sturdy 18 Cup 
Wire Carrier Tray. BOTH FOR $6.85 DEL’D. 
Why Not Sign Up For Your Team Today? 


Liy-Tolip Cup Corp., 122 E. 42 St., W.Y., N.Y. 


ELASTOPLAST 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


. E-l-a-s-t-i-c adhesive plaster 
bandage. It never slips—allows 
free movement of joint. Pro- 
vides firm support. For preven- 
tion and care of injuries to ankle, 
knee, elbow, wrist, thigh, etc. 


MEDIPLAST 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
E-l-a-s-t-i-c adhesive Compress. 


Protective emergency covering 
for cuts, blisters, abrasions, etc. 


Free sample sent to physicians, coaches, 
and trainers upon request. 
DUKE LABORATORIES, INC. 


375 Fairfield Ave., Stamford, Conn. 
ee of the original elastic ad- 
hesive Elastoplast and Mediplast. 


TICKETS 


For All School Activities 


RESERVED SEAT TICKETS 
ROLL TICKETS 
FLAT TICKETS 
SEASON BOOKS 
TAGS 


NATIONAL TICKET CO. 
SHAMOKIN, PA. 


TICKETS 


Of every kind and description that are 
absolutely correct in every particular. 


Tell us your needs. We will gladly 
send samples and quote prices. 


WELDON, WILLIAMS & LICK 
FORT SMITH, ARKANSAS 
Specialists in Numbered Printing since 1898 


A. G. ding & Bros. 

Goods Co. 
Discus 

Henry Engineering Co. 


Vaulting Poles 


Cullum & Boren Co. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


Shoes 
(See special listing under Shoes) 


TRAINING ROOM SUPPLIES 
Complete Equipment 
P. Goldsmith Sons, Inc. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


Absorbent Cotton 
Bike Web Mfg. Co. 
Antiseptics 
Hynson, Westcott & Dunning, Inc. 
(Mercurochrome) 


lodine Educational Bureau 
Rawlings Mfg. Co. 


Athlete's Foot Preventives 
C. S. Distributing Co. 
C. B. Dolge Co. 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
R. & H. Medical Co. (treatment) 
Onox Antiseptic Co. 
yg lvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
orter Corp. 


Orthopedic Equipment 


Chesterman & Streeter, Inc. 
J. E. Porter Corp. 


Bandages 


Becton, Dickinson & Co. (Ace) 
Bike Web Mfg. Co. 

Duke Laboratories, Inc. 
Rawlings Mfg. Co. 


Bandages 
(Gauze and Adhesive) 


Duke Laboratories, Inc. 
Seamless Rubber Co. 


First Aid Kits 
Bike Web Mfg. Co. © 
Duke Laboratories, Inc. 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 


J. E. Porter Corp. 
Rawlings Mfg. Co. 


Heat and Sun Lamps 


General Electric Co. (sun lamps) 
Hanovia Chemical Co. 
J. E. Porter Corp. 


Liniments 
— Chemical Mfg. Co. (first aid dress- 
in 
Rawlings Mfg. Co. 
W. F. Young Co. (Absorbine Jr.) 


Pads and Guards 


Bike Web Mfg. Co. 
The Kelley Co. 


Surgical Specialties 
Becton, Dickinson & Co. 


Duke Laboratories, Inc. 
Hynson, Westcott & Dunning, Inc. 


Tape, Adhesive and Medicated 


Bike Web Mfg. Co. 
Duke Laboratories, Inc. 
Rawlings Mfg. Co. 
Seamless Rubber Co. 


MARTY 
GILMAN 


HEADQUARTERS 
FOR FOOTBALL 
FIELD 
EQUIPMENT 


TO PROTECT PLAYERS 
FROM PRACTICE INJURIES 


(Patents Pending) 


THE ORIGINAL BLOCKING 
| ARMOR 


Put on and off in a jiffy. 

Protects the vital parts of the body. 

Takes shock out of blocking. 

Designed to reduce the risk of injury in prac- 

tice and to allow men to drill more vig- 

orously. | 

° ——— to fit legs and body. Custom 

ilt. 

® Climax in football drills — 
targets. 

® Protection for both blocker and defensive 
player. 

® Full speed blocking without thea danger of 
bruises. 

« — ned and used by the nation's leading 


coaec 


Price $19.50 large size; $17.50 small size. 
els from $7.50 up. 


Accept no substitutes! 
STANDBACK 


¢ STANDING Dummy, cotton, hair or air filled. 
Lightweight from 12 Ibs. up. 
* Price from $8.00. 


COMEBACK 
¢ The only dummy that picks itself up. { 
viduals develops for down field blocking and indi- 
lopment. 


MBO $66.00, ROLLO $55.00. 
SNAPBACK 


e The dummy that fights back . . . recoil action. 
e Suspended by rubber cable top and bottom. 
© Used for tackling and blocking. 


Tackli ummies $15.00. Warner scri ma- 
"Juror $0. . Humpback $14.00. SPRING- 


hitting moving 


Duffel Carry All and all 


Originator and manufacturing specialist of 
football dummies. 


Correctly engineered and priced as low as 
quality allows. 


All prices F.O.B. Gilman, Conn. 
NO DEALERS—BUY DIRECT AND SAVE 


MARTY GILMAN 


GILMAN, CONNECTICUT 
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NORTH CAROLINA 
UNIVERSITY 
COACHING SCHOOL 


August 21—September 2, 1939 


The courses to be offered in the 
University of North Carolina's eight- 
eenth annual coaching school include 
football, basketball, baseball, track 
and field, boxing, wrestling, and train- 
ing and conditioning. 


The school will be conducted under 
the leadership of Robert A. Fetzer, 
director of athletics at the University 
of North Carolina. Instruction will 
be given by the members of the coach- 
ing staff of the University. 


The staff of instruction will in- 
clude: Director Fetzer, Raymond 
Wolf; W. F. Lange, John Vaught, 
P. H. Quinlan, Bunn Hearn, M. Z. 
Ronman, M. D. Ranson, and John 


Morriss. 


The registration fee of ten dollars 
will cover tuition for all courses and 
‘dormitory room rent. No additional 
charge will be made for rooming ac- 
commodations for coaches’ wives. 


For illustrated announcement, address 


Secretary E. R. RANKIN, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


/ 


DULUTH STATE 
COACHING 
SCHOOL 


August 14-19 Tuition $15.00 


Two National Professional Football 
League Clubs—the New York Giants 
{World's Champions) and the Chicego 
Cardinals—will be training here while 
the Duluth State School is in session. 
Watch these two great squads work out 
deily as a part of your coaching course. 


STUDY UNDER 
AMERICA'S ACE COACHES 
FRITZ CRISLER, Head Footbal! Coach, 


University of Michigan 
HAROLD OLSON, Head Basketball 

Coach, Ohio State University 
STEVE OWEN, Head Coach, New York 

Giants 
ERNIE NEVERS, Head Coach, Chicago 

Cardinals 

Crisler and Olson will conduct the 
football and basketball departments 
throughout the week. 

One week of intensive coaching in- 
struction taught by men who know their 
business and who will tell you what you 
want to know. 

Bring the family along for a thrilling, 
economical vacation in America's cool- 
est summer climate, famous for its Hay 


Fever Relief. 


For particulars write Lloyd Peterson, 
Director, Duluth State Teachers College 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
“The Air-Conditioned City” 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


“Coaching Schools’ Who's Who" gives short 
biographical sketches of outstanding coaches 
who will serve as instructors in coaching 
schools this summer. 


Fritz Crisler 
RITZ CRISLER has always been 


one of the most sought after 


coaches in the profession. In 1932, to 
sign up Crisler, Princeton University 
threw overboard a 62-year tradition 
that only a Princeton man could coach 
a Princeton team! Crisler at the time, 
was a high powered football professor 
from the Big Ten. After starring at end 
for the University of Chicago, he had 
served his alma mater eight years as 
assistant coach under the venerable 
Amos Alonzo Stagg. Then he had dem- 
onstrated his talent for two years as 
head coach at Minnesota. 


In 1932 he was brought to Nassau to 
rescue Princeton football from tempo- 
rary ignominy. He proved to be just 
the man for the job. He sharpened the 
Tiger’s claws to a razor-like edge and 
went on a prow! in search of national 
honors. The first year was tough sled- 
ding and the best Princeton could do 
was to win 2, tie 3 and lose 2. But even 
this was considered a successful sea- 
son for Princeton. After that, the Ti- 
gers really got in their licks. In 1933 
and 1935 they walloped all opponents 
and could have gone to the Rose Bowl 
had they wanted to. The lone disap- 
pointment of 1934 was a defeat by 
Yale. 


These victories earned Crisler a 
warm spot in the hearts of Old Nas- 
sau, and it looked like he had inherit- 
ed a permanent athletic berth. How- 
ever, along about this time, Michigan 
authorities were scouring the land for 
a man to do the same job at Michigan 
that Crisler had done at Princeton. 
The Wolverines decided that Crisler 
himself was the only one who could 
do it. To land their man, they gave 
him not only the football reins, but an 
assistant professorship and the prom- 
ise of the athletic directorship in time. 


Fritz Crisler will be on the football 
staff at the Duluth State Coaching 
School. 


Carl Snavely 


N three years at Cornell University, 
Carl Snavely has proven that a 
winning system of football has no ter- 
ritorial boundaries. The brand of-foot- 
ball that won for Snavely at North 
Carolina is still paying dividends above 
the Mason-Dixon line. 


Snavely’s rise to the top may serve 
as an inspiration to the legion of hard- 
working prep school coaches. After 
graduating with football honors from 
Lebanon Valley College in 1915, he 
coached for years at Kiski and Belle- 
fonte Academy. The colleges were slow 
in recognizing his worth, but when 
recognition finally came he produced 
with a vengeance. 


He was plucked out of the prep 
school ranks by Bucknell University, a 
decision the University was not to re- 
gret. Under Snavely’s regime, Bucknell 
developed into one of the most for- 
midable powers in the East. During the 
early depression years, the Bisons were 
the scourge of the Atlantic seaboard. 
With bone-crushing Clark Hinkle the 
spearhead of his attack, Snavely, in 
1931, turned out an unbeaten eleven. 


The Goddess of Good Fortune never 
deserted the soft-spoken coach. When 
North Carolina University brought him 
to Chapel Hill to rehabilitate the Tar 
Heel grid forces, Snavely quickly dis- 
pelled any doubts there may have been 
about his talents as a revivalist. He ac- 
complished what many believed to be 
an impossible task—piloting the Tar 
Heels to the state championship and 
losing only one game out of nine. 

After another successful campaign 1 
the South, Snavely was induced t 
come North to take over the post at 
Cornell University. The rest is 4 mat- 
ter of football history. Cornell had for 
years been a doormat in Eastern circles. 
With the new coach at the helm, how- 
ever, Cayuga’s tide rose and flo 
powerfully on as in days of yore. In the 
last two years, Cornell has lost o 
three games in a very tough league. 


Carl Snavely will be on the football 


staff at the Boston College and North- 
western University Coaching 
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Paul D. Hinkle 


Butler field house has been 
Paul D. “Tony” Hinkle’s athletic 
for the past 18 years. Hinkle 
igs virtually grown up with Butler 
athletics, and in the growing process 
has managed to bring national promi- 
nence to the University. Where you 
fnd sports activity at Butler, you find 
Not only does he turn out the 
famous Bulldog basketball teams, but 
he also coaches football and baseball 
and serves as athletic director. 


The busy sports virtuoso matricu- 
lated at the University of Chicago 
where he was destined to become one 
of the greatest all-round athletes ever 
turned out by the Windy City institu- 
tion. For three years he devoted the 
burden of his extra-curricular load 
to the three major sports—baseball, 
basketball and football. 

After graduation he served a year 
at his alma mater in the capacity of 
freshman and assistant varsity coach. 
The following spring he wound up at 
Butler as varsity baseball and assis- 
tant football and basketball coach. He 
held down these three posts until 
1926 when he was entrusted with the 
additional responsibilities of athletic 
director and head basketball and foot- 
ball coach. The combined duties be- 
came too heavy and he was forced 
to drop the football post—leaving him 
free to devote the major part of his 
time to the production of winning bas- 
ketball teams. But in 1934 he was pre- 


vailed upon to resume his football 
coaching duties, and he has been at 
the grid helm since. 


Paul D. Hinkle will give the basket- 
ball course at his own coaching school 
at Butler University, and also at the 
Daytona Beach Coaching School. 


ILL KERN was the coaching sen- 
sation of the 1938 season. His Car- 
negie Tech Skibos came galloping out 
of nowhere to win the championship 
of the East and an invitation to the 
Sugar Bowl. 


Kern matriculated at Pittsburgh in 
1924 and became a varsity tackle the 
following year. After graduation he 
served as assistant coach at the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming. On his way back East 
the following season, he stopped off at 
Wisconsin and played professional 
football for the Green Bay Packers. In 
1930 he doffed his playing gear and re- 
turned to Pitt to coach the tackles. 


In 1933, when Andy Gustafson left 
for Dartmouth, Sutherland promoted 
Kern to first lieutenancy. It was Kern’s 
duty to scout Notre Dame every year 
and he turned in a grand job. In 1937 
he succeeded Howard Harpster as 
coach at Carnegie Tech. 


Bill Kern will be on the football staff 
at the Long Island University Coach- 
ing School. 
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Lynn Waldorf 


HEN you trace the coaching ca- 
: reer of Lynn Waldorf from its 
beginning at Oklahoma City Univer- 
sity to its termination at Northwestern, 
you discover that big, affable Waldorf 
is something of a football resuscitator. 
He has been a head coach at three dif- 
ferent institutions. In each of these 
places he took over a broken - down 
eleven, and in each case the team did 
not stay that way very long. 

The Wildcat coach learned his foot- 
ball under “Chick” Meehan at Syra- 
cuse, where he was an all-American 
tackle. After graduation he signed a 
three-year contract to coach at Okla- 
homa City. He fell heir to a team that 
had not won a game in its conference 
for four years. In Waldorf’s three-year 
tenure, the Goldbugs won 19, lost 9 
and tied 3. After his contract expired, 
he tossed aside his head coachship and 
became line coach at Kansas U. 

From there he went on, as head 
coach, to Oklahoma A. & M. where his 
teams won two conference and four 
state titles in Waldorf’s five years of 
coaching. The next milepost in his 
path was Kansas State and in one year 
he won the conference championship. 
This served to attract the attention of 
the larger institutions and, in 1935, 
Waldorf landed the Northwestern 
berth. 

Lynn Waldorf will stay home this 
summer to serve on the football staff at 
the Northwestern Coaching School. 


Q w.. 


BC 


Boston College 
Coaching School 


Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 


June 26 to 30, 1939 
FOOTBALL 


sta MEYER FRANK LEAHY CARL SNAVELY 
: exas Christian Boston College Cornell 
BASEBALL 
CONNIE MACK EDDIE COLLINS 
Athletics Red Sox 


Instruction will be given in the coaching of football, baseball, basketball, hockey and track. And 
there will be lectures in the medical care of athletic injuries. The faculty has been carefully 
selected and the courses will cover in detail each phase of coaching. 


THe Fee ror THE Futt Course ts $20.00. 


For further information, please address all Communications to: JOHN P. CURLEY, Director of the C oaching School. 


FRED MAGUIRE 
Boston College 
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WATCH THE 
COLLEGE ALL-STARS 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


COACHING SCHOOL 


AUG. 14-26 


Sixty All-Americans of the 1938 season 
will workout daily at Dyche stadium for 
game with New York Giants. An un- 
equalled opportunity to watch nation's 
outstanding coaches prepare a team for 
@ game. 


TWO WEEKS OF 
INTENSIVE INSTRUCTION 


Courses in 6 Sports 


FOOTBALL 


Lynn Waldorf, Northwestern 
Carl Snavely, Cornell 
Burt Ingwersen, Northwestern 


BASKETBALL 
Dutch Lonborg, Northwestern 
Branch McCracken, Indiana 
Courses in track, swimming, intramurals, 
administration and training by North- 
western Coaching staff. 


ENJOY A CHICAGOLAND 
VACATION 
Lake Michigan's cool breezes make 
Evanston an ideal place to 
spend your vacation 


For further information write 


K. L. WILSON, Athletic Dir. 
Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Iil. 


DON’T FORGET 


YOUR 


ACE BANDAGES 


FOR 
FOOTBALL SEASON 


ACE BANDAGES 
Elastic without Rubber 


SOLD THROUGH SPORTING 
GOODS DEALERS AND 
DRUG STORES 


P. S.: Did you know that 
Ace Adherent really pre- 
vents Dermatitis? 


BECTON, DICKINSON & CO. 
Rutherford, N. J. 


An Aid to Health 


INCE the high school or college 


athlete is entrusted to the care of 
the athletic administrator by parents 


who have faith in the latter’s sincerity. 


and fitness, it becomes a vital respon- 
sibility of the coach to take conscien- 
tious and intelligent care of the boys 
under his wing. No stone should be left 
unturned to safeguard the boy against 
every conceivable type of injury. 

Coaches and physical education di- 
rectors will agree that where health is 
concerned, the proverbial ounce of 
prevention is still worth a pound of 
cure. Physical fitness and proper 
equipment, particularly in strenuous 
games, play a capital role in keeping 
injuries down to a minimum. Hence, 
the problem of uniforming the player 
becomes a matter .of prime concern. 
This applies not only to men in hard 
training but to students taking gym 
work or playing games inside and out- 
side of school. 


W hat tests show 


In this connection, a recent discov- 
ery made at the United States Testing 
Bureau should prove particularly in- 
teresting and valuable to the athletic 
administrator. Laboratory tests show 
that garments made of durene mercer- 
ized cotton yarn absorb and evaporate 
perspiration twice as fast as similar 
garments made of ordinary cotton 
yarn. Since absorption and evapora- 
tion of perspiration is vitally impor- 
tant to health, comfort and cleanliness, 
the significance of this absorbing and 
evaporating power is self-evident. It 
offers protection against colds due to 
sudden over-chilling and obviates skin 
irritation due to wet, clammy under- 
garments and pullovers. 

In selecting the proper wearing ap- 
parel for the team or gym class, the 
school man cannot afford to underesti- 
mate the importance of the proper ath- 
letic underwear. Since many colds 
are the direct result of heavy perspira- 


Sprint Relay Pass 


The non-visual method of passing the baton 
is universally used in all sprint relays and on 
those legs of medley relays in which the passer 
runs a distance of 300 yards or less. In this se- 
quence, A. Sheeran is shown making a perfect 
non-visual pass to Captain Ben Johnson, 
anchor man of the 440-yards sprint re- 
lay team that won the championship at the 
Penn Relays last year. To receive this pass, 
Johnson places the fingertips of his right hand 
close to his hip so that the hand is in a cupped 
position with the thumb pointing forward. As 
Sheeran draws near, the Columbia anchor care- 
fully judges the former's pace and then darts 
away as his teammate comes within two full 
strides of him. The passer, running at top y ea 
approaches from the rear and slips the baton 
into the anchor's cupped fingers. In order to 
make this pass, Sheeran has to utilize a full 
extension of the passing arm. This type of pass 
permits a speedy exchange at optimum speed. 
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FAST SELLING! 
Low in price 


LIGHT! 


weighs 8 Ibs. 
Worn by 


Players 
or 


Coach 
FOOTBALL PRACTICE PAD 


Teach blocking assignments 
in safety with this form fitting pad 
WRITE FOR PRICE! 


PETERSEN & 


5561 BAYNTON ST. 
* PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


Ribbons, Awards, 
Class Rings, Favors, In 
and Programs 


Cities Throughout the Country 


“Known Wherever There Are 
Schools and Colleges” 


L. G. Balfour Company 
ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 


Medals, Trophies, Plaques, Cups, 


vitations 


Branch Offices in all the Principal 


SPECIAL OFFER 
TO TENNIS COACHES 


the new L. 5. Oficial tennis ball 
cover. Here's a 1 that will - 
weer anything you have ever used. = 


— aay retail 3 for $1.25 and 
te try worth it. We want 


. so if you will il ertisement 
T5e we will mall you three 


RAY E. ELLIS CO. 


Wholesale Distributors 
41 East Union, Pasadena, Calif. 


New catalog on tennis and badminton frames 
and gut will be sent upon request. 


FENCING EQUIPMENT 
for School or Camp 


BUY A COMPLETE SET 


Imported or American-made 
ROBERT GRASSON & SON 


22 Whalley Ave.. New Haven, Conn. 


\ 
\ 


tion followed by a too-sudden cooling 
off, it follows that a proper undergar- 
ment can be of tremendous assistance 
in combating this common ailment. 


Authorities contend that knitted cot- 
ton is the best all-round fabric for 
health and comfort (and cotton has 
been mercerized for years), but the 
high absorbing and evaporating power 
of mercerized cotton is news—and 
good news to every student, athlete, 
coach and physical education director. 
Proper clothing is as important as 
proper food, and the importance of 
proper underwear to health cannot be 
overestimated. 


Why shirts are advisable 


Mention should also be made of the 
tendency young men have to discard 
undershirts during the spring and sum- 
mer months, under the mistaken notion 
that they are “cooler” minus their un- 
dershirts. A survey made in connec- 
tion with the undershirt-less trend at 
a large Eastern college disclosed that 
63 percent of those surveyed did not 
wear undershirts in summer and 47 
percent never wore them. 


Not only does this practice expose 
the boy to the hazards of colds, but it 
is also unhygienic. Perspiration is 98 
percent water and 2 percent solid, 
practically odorless when it leaves the 
pores. When-~perspiration lies on the 
skin, however, bacteria tend to decom- 
pose it, changing it from acid to alka- 
line, and the solid compounds then be- 
come the chief causes of body odor. 
Here again the advantages of quick 
absorption and evaporation of per- 
spiration are obvious. To keep cool the 
body must perspire, to keep still cooler 
perspiration must be absorbed and 
evaporated quickly. If young men 
knew these facts, it seems reasonable 
to assume that they would think twice 
before discarding their undershirts. 


Protection for Football 


Many physical education directors 
and instructors today insist that their 
students wear mercerized cotton un- 
dershirts. In football, many coaches 
equip, and demand that their boys 
wear, shirts with quarter-length 
sleeves. In addition to absorbing the 
profuse perspiration, this type of un- 


dershirt provides additional protection 


for the upper arms and shoulders. It 
also safeguards the athlete against ir- 
ritation caused by the shoulder pads 
rubbing against the uncovered skin. 


This quarter-sleeved undershirt also 
has its uses in basketball. At the peak 
of the past basketball season, when 
the unbeaten Long Island University 
team was suddenly afflicted with an 
epidemic of boils, Coach Clair Bee pre- 
vented the epidemic from making any 
headway by equipping his entire squad 
with quarter-sleeved shirts. For the 
remainder of the season, each player 
wore one of these shirts under his reg- 
ular jersey. Not another case of boils 
was reported. - 


Every 
Athlete’s 


Vacation 
Baggage 


should contain a can 
of Antiphlogistine. 


It has few equals as 
an all-round surgical 


dressing in case of ac- 
cident or injury. 


It is rapidly soothing, 
decongestive and re- 
pair - promoting and 
exerts an inhibitory ef- 
fect on pathogenic bac- 
teria. 


No athlete’s going- 
away baggage is com- 
plete without a can of 
Antiphlogistine. So tie 
a string to your finger 
as a reminder to pro- 
cure a can today! 


Antiphlogistine 


A handy little manual 
** Athletic Injuries 
sent free on request 


THE DENVER CHEMICAL 


MFG. COMPANY 


167 Varick Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Aud Now! 


A POPULAR -PRICED 
Hydraulic ROWING 
MACHINE by- | 


MEDART 


Priced lower than 
the conventional 
Friction-Brake type. 


axe 


. 


Approximately 66% lewer prices. Now 
within the reach of every gym. Manufac- 
tured and guaranteed by “Medart,” the 
eldest manufacturer of Gymnasium Ap- 
peratus, Basketball Backsteps, Telescopic 
Gym Seats, Lockers, Leckerobes, Play- 
ground Apparatus, and Peel Equipment. 


Write for complete details 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
3540 DeKalb St. St. Louis, Mo. 


TENNIS 


famous 
VINNIE RICHARDS 


THE strategy of cham- 
ionship tennis—revealed 
be famous Vinnie Rich- 
ards. Planning your 
strokes, changing your 
pace, surprising your 
opponent, and other 
fine points to help you 
win ! Chapters on ten- 
nis 
—service, overhea | 
smash, backhand Re, 
volley and forehand 
strokes— all illus- 
trated with “slow-motion™ photos. Also 
includes official rules. Mail coupon now for 
this valuable book. It’s absolutely free! 


NEW 


ACT FAST- MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co, Dept .43 
Sheridan Drive, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Please send me free copy of “*Stroking with Vincent Richards"’. 
Name 
Street Address 
City and State 


Care of Football 
Equipment 


RANTED that many expense 
items on the athletic budget 
do not lend themselves read- 

ily to reductions, there remains one 

large item on the budget wherein 

business-like methods may effect a 

considerable cost reduction, namely 

equipment. Not only will an intelli- 

gent purchasing program result in a 

material reduction of expense but it 

will also increase the value and the 
life of the equipment on hand. 

The term “purchasing” covers far 
more ground than the simple study 
of equipment values. Under a com- 
prehensive budgeting system, it also 
includes such services as laundering, 
dry cleaning, repairing and recondi- 
tioning. The purpose of this article 
is to illustrate the part these services 
may play in effecting economy. 


Woolen goods 


The only satisfactory method of 
cleaning woolen goods is dry clean- 
ing. Over-ambitious laundries will 
occasionally claim that they can 
wash woolen goods, but without go- 
ing into the chemistry of perspira- 
tion, lime, mud, grass stains, blood 
stains, etc., it is safe to say they can- 


not do this job satisfactorily. One ex- 


perience of having to replace thirty 
or forty shrunken jerseys will be a 
never-forgotten lesson to an inex- 
perienced equipment man. 


Side-line coats are generally not 
wool. Most of them are treated with 
a water - proofing material which 
comes off in the ordinary dry clean- 
ing methods. Obviously such coats 
will best be laundered. They are 
mentioned here because they are 
often thought of as woolen goods. 


The reconditioning of woolen 
goods is somewhat more complicated 
than that of cotton. Minor repairs to 
woolen materials can often be made 
by the dry cleaning company. For 
extensive repairs, it seems advisable 
to send all woolens to reconditioners 
specializing in this work. 

Woolen equipment put away for 
the summer should be cleaned and 
then tightly sealed in a trunk, closet 
or locker containing a moth-killing 
chemical. Gummed tape should be 
used to seal every crack and open- 
ing, however slight. Killing chem- 
icals recommended by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are naphthalene, 
paradichlorobenzene, and gum cam- 
phor. One pound of one of these 
chemicals spread in folds of tissue 
paper through the layers of garments 
will protect a trunk full of equip- 
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PATENT’S 
APPLIED 
FOR 


$70 


The ONE Scoreboard built today— 
worthy of installation in the finest 
gymnasium. 


Other Models priced from $50 
built by the ORIGINATOR of ree 
matic Electric Timing for Basket 


Installations in 35 states prove 
NEVCO leadership. 


Write for Latest Catalog 


NEVCO SCOREBOARD 


COMPANY 


GREENVILLE 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHERS 


A type to fill any requirement. Univer- 
sal design provides complete 
with maximum convenience of opera- 
tion. Write for descriptive bulletins 
Please indicate type or types 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 
606 S. NEIL STREET, CHAMPAIGN, ! 
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ment. Three or four pounds sprin- 
xled on shelves and floor will protect 
a whole closetful if the door is sealed 


tight. 


Cotton 
All cotton equipment should be 
jgundered as often as necessary. Ob- 
ining proper laundering arrange- 
ments is not as simple as it may seem. 
There are laundries and laundries. 
If the school cannot afford outside 
igundering service, it may be neces- 
sary to give each player the respon- 
sibility of cleaning his own equip- 
; ment. Where washing is done by 
) the players, occasional inspections 
should be made to see that the equip- 
ment is cleaned frequently. 
| If the player is expected to wash 
his own cottons, he should be given 
specific instructions on the process. 
Before putting the garment into the 
water, it is first necessary to repair 
all rips. After the cottons have been 
mended, they may be dropped into 
juke warm water which should have 
atemperature of about 90 degrees F. 
If washed by hand, they should not 
be rubbed too vigorously. The cot- 
tons should be rinsed in water of the 
same temperature and then twice 
more in cooler water, but not cold. 


Leather goods 


The proper cleaning methods used 
in conjunction with leather goods 
will result in an appreciable increase 
in the life thereof. The necessity for 
cleaning leather goods arises from 
contact with mud, perspiration and 
water. While clean equipment is 
doubtless a virtue in itself, leather 
goods should be cleaned for a more 
uulitarian purpose. Water in any 
form rots leather; and, unless it is 
femoved promptly, it depreciates 
leather goods far faster than ordi- 
nary wear. 

The players should be instructed 
to remove as much mud from their 
‘quipment as possible before re- 


Soundmaster”’ 
Loud Speaker, Amplifier, 
Phonograph 


Portable unit designed for class- 
room, auditorium, gym. 


used by schools. Write for two 
weeks’ trial offer and guarantee. 


SUNDT ENGINEERING CoO. 
4282 Lincoln Ave., Chicago 


NO-CERM 
CHECKING i LOCKER 
BASKETS 


Weven and Welded « Lew 
Prices — Assorted sizes and 
styles. all built for heavy ser- 
vice. Also special hanger bas- 
Kets to take entire wardrobe. 
Write fer 6 folder 


American Wire form(o 
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Pian to— 


See the World's pty a vacation at the largest beach of its 


kind in the world—30 minutes 


rom Broadway—and learn 1939 football 


techniques at the biggest summer coaching school of them all from the 


best coaches, including: 


Football Basketball 
POTSY CLARK ANDY KERR CLAIR BEE PAUL MOONEY 
Brooklyn Dodgers Colgate Long Island University | Columbia Coach 
TAD WIEMAN ART FRENCH Coach 
Princeton Harvard ED KELLLEHER JOE LAPCHICK 
BILL KERN KEN STRONG Fordham Coach St. John's Coach 
Carnegie Tech N. Y. Giants NED IRISH 
BO McMILLIN DUTCH BERGMAN 
Indiana Univ. Catholic U. : 
BENNY FR Trial 
Officiating 
SID LUCKMAN PAT KENNEDY DAVE WALSH 
Columbia 
6-Man Football Training Swimming 
HUGH GAFFNEY FRANK DUFFY JOHN WILLIAMS L. de B. HANDLEY 
Cornell Fordham New York Univ. Trainer 


Footbal! Demonstrations by Brooklyn Dodgers 


Basketball Demonstrations by L. |. U. Team 


ISLAND UNIVERSITY 


COACHING SCHOOL 


Manhattan Beach, Brooklyn, N. Y.—August 21-27 


CLAIR F. BEE, Director 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


MASTER COUPON 


After checking carefully items desired, this coupon may be sent directly to Scholastic 


Coach advertising de 


point the advertiser will be notified of the requests. 


ALCOHOL EDUCATION 
[] Dorothy Randle 
Poster 
How many? 


AMERICAN CRAYON CO. 

[} Sample Kit of Kaysan 
and folder 

— HAIR & FELT 


Information 

[] Sample mat felt 

AMERICAN WIRE FORM 
co 


Wlustrated circular 

A. S. BARNES & CO. 

[] Information on athletic 
books 


BECTON, DICKINSON 


[] ACE Manual 
[] Sample Ace Adherent 


BENJAMIN ELECTRIC 
MFG. CO. 

[1 Manual, “How to Ob- 
tain Best Results From 
Football Floodlighting” 

BIKE WEB MFG. CO. 

[] Coaches and Trainers 
Handbook 

CHAMPION KNITWEAR 

[] Information on Jerseys 


CROUSE-HINDS ELEC- 
TRIC CO. 

[) Literature on sports 
lighting 

COACHING SCHOOLS 

[] American Foot. Inst. 

[] Boston College 
Butler University 
Daytona Beach 

[] Duke University 

[] Duluth St. Teachers 

[] Indiana Bask. School 


[] Johnstown Coach. Sch. 


Long Island U. 

[] Northwestern Univ. 
[] Penn State College 
[) U. of No. Carolina 
[] West Virginia U. 
CULLUM & BOREN 
Catalog 


DENVER CHEMICAL CO. 


Sample Antiphlogistine 

Manual, “Athletic 
Injuries” 

Cc. B. DOLGE CO. 

[) Manual S-59 


J. A. DUBOW MFG. CO. 


[} Catalog of balls 

DUKE LABS., INC. 

Sample “Elastoplast, 
Mediplast"’ 


rtment, 250 East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y., from which 


DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER 
co 


Booklet, "Stroking with 
Vincent Richards” 

DURENE ASSN. OF 
AMERICA 

[] Information and List 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 

[} Information on Flood- 
lighting 

GENERAL FOODS 

Semple Postum 

[] “Tips on four Major 
Sports” How Many? 

MARTY GILMAN 

[] Information on blocking 
dummies 

P. GOLDSMITH SONS. 
INC. 

New Catalog 

GOODRICH ELECTRIC 


Co. 
[) Booklet, “Here's Hw to 
Light the Night” 
GULF OIL CORP. 
[] Booklet, “Sani-Soil-Set 
for Treating Playgrounds” 
HILLYARD CHEM. CO. 
[] “Modern Maintenance 
Manual” 


OTHER LISTINGS AND SIGNATURE FORM ON PAGE 40 


Tetal Fee For All Courses...............$15.00 Basketball Course Only.................$10.00 
Football Course Only...................$10.00 Swimming Course Only.................$10.00 
range outdoors. Tone qualities 
equal to finest radio. — 
-- 


GREAT FOOTBALL FILMS 


SPRING TRAINING e KICKING 
FORWARD PASS e PENALTIES 
DECEPTION e WEDGE PLAY 


“Football for the Fan”... a series of six 16 MM 

Sound-on-Film reels — smashing action 

featuring the nation’s leading coaches and play- 

ers vividly demonstrating important phases of 
the game. Pictures that should 

fj be part of the equipment of 
every squad—a real help to 
both coaches and players. 


$21. (Net) Special School Price 
NU-ART FILMS INC. 
145 West 45th St., New York 


by 
Howard H. Jones 
Lou Little 
Gus Dorais 
Harry J. Mehre 
Wallace Wade 
Mal Stevens 
A, A. Stagg 
Chick Meehan 
Harvey Harman 
Jock Sutherland 


Bernie Bierman 
Benny Friedman 


DU - CRAFTS, INCORPORATED 


HUNTINGBURG, INDIANA 


ELECTRIC SCOREBOARDS FOR 
BASKETBALL AND FOOTBALL 


GY|MNASIUM-EQUIPMENT 


Motion Picture Cameras and Projectors 
for athletic and all other school uses. 


Professional Results with Amateur Ease 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


1812 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 


| 
{ 


SCHOLASTIC COACH MASTER COUPON 


(See page 39 for other listings) 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & NU-ART FILMS, INC. 


DUNNING 
Semple, Information films 
HUNTINGTON LABS. ONOX, INC. 
Free copy Seal-O-Sen Information 


Basketbal! Digest 
KAHNFAST SATINS 


Catalog 
LILY-TULIP CUP CORP. 


C) Information on sanitary PENN. SALT MFG. CO. 


[] Free trial for coa 
[1] Sample Swatch Folder O'SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 


(1) Information on football [ Catalog on Athletic 
Shoes 


SEAMLESS RUBBER CO. 
Information on tape 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
Catalog 


FOOTBALL POSTERS 
PROGRAM COVERS 


cups sanitation Catalog and samples 
G. McARTHUR & SONS (Don Spencer) 
C) School towel plan ar PUBLISHING TICKETS 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK 
co 


0 information on athletic books 
books 


Catalogs on 
C) Gymnasium apparatus 


Telescopic gym seats PETERSEN & CO. 


Information on football yecra: CHEM. LABS. 
practice pads 


J. E. PORTER CORP. 
EQUIP. [] Catalog C or 6 


Information, girls’ gym Taner 


Lockers 
[) Rowing machines 
C) Playground apparatus 


NATIONAL SPORTS 
[) Information on bases 


suits 


PRENTICE-HALL 
FRED MEDART MFG. CO. [7 Information, “Athletic 
Books" 


[] Information on athletic [] Prices and information 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHERS 
Information 


U. S. RUBBER CO. 


[] Information, six-man 


football shoes 


[1 Record book, “How to 
Make Stars” 


WESTINGHOUSE ELEC- 
TRIC 
C1) Booklet, “Sports Flood- 


NEVCO SCOREBOARD 
co. RAWLINGS MFG. CO. WILSON SPTG. GOODS 
Catalog Football Catalog Catalog 
NAME 
(Principal, coach, athletic director, physical director) 
CITY 


Ne coupon honored unless position is stated 
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turning it to the equipment 
Brushes, towels and small sticks 

be supplied by the manager for the 
purpose. 

At the close of each all 
shoes should be carefully examined 
for need of repair. Specifications of 
work to be done should be carefully 
stated when asking for bids to do this 
work. These should include: () 
Grade of leather to be used. (2) Type 
of stitching. (3) Weight of thread 
(4) Type of cleats. (5) Type of sole 
(6) Amount of work. Shoes in good 
condition should be greased, cles 
holes or stems oiled, new laces put 
on and stored away according to 
sizes. 


During the playing season, each 
boy may be given, either- orally or 
on a mimeographed sheet, instruc- 
tions regarding the care of shoes. 
These should include: (1) Weekly 
greasing of the shoes. (2) Immedi- 
ate report on tears and breaks. (3) 
Oil soles on wet days. (4) Dry shoes 
slowly away from excessive heat. 
(5) Keep cleats even by changing 
them around. Daily inspection af 
football shoes by student managers 
will materially lengthen the life of 
this equipment and do much towards 
avoiding the necessity for repairs. 

Helmets, next to shoes, are sub- 
jected to more wear than other leath- 
er items. After a game, they should 
merely be buffed clean. Because of 
the shellac or painted finish on hel- 
mets, no leather preservatives should 
be used on them. 

Felt padding in hip pads and 
shoulder pads can be cleaned by 
your local laundry or by the student 
managers. A good grade of soap and 
water applied carefully to the pad- 
ding only is very effective. Recondi- 
tioning is decidedly worthwhile with 
hip pads, shoulder pads and helmets. 

Years may be added to the life of 
balls by taking care never to inflate 
them above factory specifications. 
Excessive inflation causes too 
strain on the stitching and the ball 
soon loses its shape. A pressure gauge 
is a good investment. 


ULTRAVIOLET QUARTZ Lee 


(help keep athletes in top 
Ultraviolet 1 are a stimulant to athletes anc 
should be included in the daily program of 


— Models to meet all requirements. 
HANOVIA CHEM. & MFG. CO: 


EWARK, NEW JERSEY 


ELLIOTT TICKET COMPANY 


New York Philadelphia Chicago 


Football Tickets Season Books 
Of Every Description 
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ROLL OR CLINCH 
OF RIVET OVER mp 
WASHER 
REINFORCING 
WASHER 
| STEEL PLATE 


HOLLOW THREADED RIVET 


1939 IMPORTANT _ 1939 
CLEAT CHANGE 


The Rules Committee have made it mandatory that 
cleats be !/, inch on the tread end and that they be 
conical in shape. The Rules Committee also have recom- 
mended that the cleats be of soft rubber and that they 
OOIALL. be “male” in type, that is the bolt in the cleat instead 
DUT SAM FOOTBALL ______ 5.00 of projecting from the shoe. Our No. | Cleat since 1922 
has been conical in shape, has been made of pliable rub- 
ber and has been !/, inch on the end. 


In 1922 we applied for a patent to cover our con- 
struction on “female” cleats. In 1923 we applied for 
a patent covering “male” cleats. This construction 
as far as the sole of the shoe is concerned, we have 
used for the past twelve years in our Track shoes. 
We have always felt that this was a sounder construc- 
tion than the “female” type of anchorage which we 
have been using in our Football shoes. In short we have 
felt that our track construction was sounder mechani- 
cally than our football construction. 


We have wanted to change to this type of construc- 
tion for a number of years, but since we were not having 
trouble with Riddell shoes when Riddell cleats were used 
on them, we could not see our way clear to go through 
the trouble of making the change. Now since the Rules 
Committee have recommended this change, we wel- 
come it as a step forward in improving our Football 
shoes. 


BASKETBALL 
federation Approved..._. $10.00 
| 8.00 
) BASKETBALL 


$9.25 
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1939 CLEAT PRICES § 1939 
MALE No. | or 2 (per set of 14). 30c 
FEMALE Nos. | to 12 (per set of 14)... 30c 


STYLE 77 $7.00 


— 


1259 N. Wood Street JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. _— Chicago, Illinois 
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00 
STYLE 77X SOFT TOE... 7.00 


Since the day when the IVORY SYS- 
TEM first ventured the idea — that 
the life of Athletic Equipment could 
be appreciably prolonged through 
proper care—we have been ‘'Lead- 
ing the Way" for an industry which 
grew from our original idea. 


Our System of quick and efficient 
service — our skilled workmanship— 
our methods for meeting the ever- 
changing problems of the world of 
Athletic Uniforms are the Standards 
which others, who followed our lead, 
have tried to measure up to. 


\ 


You will invariably find that when the 
term “Athletic Equipment Recondi- 
tioning” is used in the Sports World 
—the name IVORY SYSTEM will be 
mentioned in the same breath, and 
this is as it should be—a proper rec- 
ognition of THE LEADER. 


You Athletic Men who know so well 
that specialization leads to perfec- 
tion can well appreciate why the 
IVORY SYSTEM is at the top, be- 
cause for many years the IVORY 
SYSTEM has been Reconditioning 
Athletic Equipment to the exclusion 
of everything else. That is why your 
equipment is so safe in our care. 
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